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CANCO  GETS  MORE  THAN 
272.000  REQUESl^  YEAR 


FROM  DOCTORS,  HOME 
ECONOMISTS,  DIETICIANS,  ETC., 

throughout  the  country,  for  information 
and  literature  about  canned  foods.  That’s 
more  than  a  thousand  requests  each  work¬ 
ing  day. 

Every  request  is  answered  with  literature 
that  replaces  vague  ideas  about  canned 
foods  with  definite  information  concerning 
cans,  methods  of  canning,  nutritive  values, 
styles,  grades,  varieties  and  uses  of  canned 
foods. 
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CAMERON  BUILDS  VACUUM 
CLOSING  MACHINES  FOR  BOTH 
ROUND  AND  SQUARE  CANS 

Resourceful  Canners  are  improving  their  pro¬ 
ducts  and  reducing  costs  through  vacuum 
canning. 

The  machine  shown  above,  the  No.  158 
Vacuum  Closing  Machine  for  round  cans,  has 
a  pre-clinching  device,  for  sealing  liquid  pro¬ 
ducts  without  spill. 


C\N  MACHINERY  CO. 


1.  A-  O  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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1  Modern  Canning  Equipment 

for  ALL  Food  Products 


Modernize  your  plant — produce  highest  quality 
at  lowest  cost  with  machinery  and  supplies  from 
the  leading  manufacturer  of  canning  equipment. 


Write  for  our  224-page 
illustrated  catalog, show¬ 
ing  over  400  products 
used  by  the  food  indus¬ 
tries. 


^  M  &  S  6-POCKET  FILLER 

Fills  any  liquid  or  semi  liquid  product.  Handles 
the  most  difficult  can-filling  jobs.  Continuous 
and  automatic.  Fills  up  to  125  cans  per  minute. 
All  cans  filled  exactly  alike.  No  spill,  drip  or 
waste.  Unless  can  is  properly  placed  to  receive 
it,  product  cannot  flow.  Other  Fillers  up  to  200 
cans  per  minute. 


A-B  COOKER  AND  COOLER 

The  “One  Man  Cook  Room”  for  evaporated  or  condensed  milk,  meat  products, 
com,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  peas,  fruit  and  other  foods.  Cans  processed  immedi¬ 
ately  after  closing,  all  given  same  length  of  cook  at  constant  temperature,  then 
cooled  quickly  and  thoroughly.  Result:  a  high-grade,  perfectly  sterilized,  uni¬ 
form  product. 


Conveyors  . .  .  Elevators  . .  .  Size  Graders  .  . . 
Quality  C^raders  .  .  .  Picking  'I'aldes  .  .  . 
Washers  .  .  .  Itlanchers  . . .  Storage  Hoppers 
Pea  and  Bean  Fillers  .  .  .  Bean  Clt:aners  .  .  . 
Bean  Baking  Ovens  .  .  .  Coitk  Boom  Erpiip- 
ment  .  .  .  Aphis  Control  E<iiiipment . . .  Etc. 


Iliiskers  .  .  .  Cutters  .  .  .  Trimmers  .  .  . 
Washers  .  .  .  Ear  Corn  Brusher  .  .  .  Inspect¬ 
ion  (]onvcy<trs  .  .  .  Spiral  Conveyors  .  .  . 
Whole  Grain  Washers  .  .  .  Batch  Mixers  .  .  . 
Blending  Mixers  .  .  .  Syrup  System  .  . .  Silk- 
ers  .  .  .  (^ooker-Filh'rs  .  .  .  Elevators  .  .  .  Coh 
Crusher  .  .  .  Corn  Shaker  .  .  .  Etc. 


SUPER  JUICE 
^  EXTRACTOR 

Gives  maximum  yield  of  tomato  juice 
of  any  desired  consistency  —  quickly 
adjustable  from  light,  thin  juice  to 
extremely  heavy,  pulpy  juice.  Output 
10  to  30  gal.  per  minute.  Also  gives 
splendid  results  on  other  fruits  and 
vegetables. 


»  HAND  PACK  FILLER 

Steps  up  the  quality  of  your  pack  to 
an  astonishing  degree,  invariably  brings 
better  prices.  Ideal  for  packing  Toma¬ 
toes,  Sauer  Kraut,  String  Beans,  Beets, 
Fruits,Berries,Pickles,FishFlakes,Mac- 
aroni.  Chunky  Meats,  Cocoanut,  Etc. 


Inspection  'I'ahU's  .  .  .  Washf:rs  .  .  .  Sealders 
.  .  .  Peeling  Tables  .  .  .  'romato  (irushers 
.  .  .  Tomato  Steamers  .  .  .  Juice  Extract¬ 
ors  .  .  .  Pulpers  .  .  .  Finishers  .  .  .  Tomato 
Fillers  .  .  .  Pulp  Fillers  .  .  .  Pulp  Tanks 
and  Coils  .  .  .  Exhausters  .  .  .  Copper 
Kettles  .  .  .  Open  Kettles  .  .  .  Cookers  and 
Coolers  .  .  .  Etc.,  etc. 


RLESS  SUPER  HUSKER 

s  two  tons  of  corn  per  hour.  Doubles 
ity  of  your  plant  without  increas- 
>or  space,  since  it  takes  up  no  more 
1  han  single  husker. 


I  m  le  AIIAI  ITV  f-DAnBO  ciiis  lou  lu  zuu  cans  per  minute — ana 

QUALITT  vRADBK  more.  Gives  utmost  accuracy  even  at 

Separates  tenderest  peas  from  others  highest  speeds.  Any  height  can  and  up 

with  hairline  accuracy.  Top  quality  and  to  a  No.  3  diameter.  Drip-proof  and 

top  prices  are  assured.  leak-proof. 

Information  on  any  canning  subject  gladly  furnished  by  our  experts.  No  obligations.  d-400-t 

1  OOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

HOOPESTON  (SPRAGUE-SELLS  DIVISION)  ILLINOIS 
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OF  DEPENDABLE  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE  ,  .  . 


By  holding  to  its  principles  of  quality  and  service,  plants  with  minimum  production  expense, 
while  aggressively  devoting  itself  to  progress  .  .  .  Equally  important  to  production  are  Continental’s 

Continental  has  this  year  made  many  new  friends  in  efficient  closing  machines  and  watchful  service  n  en 
the  industry.  —  not  to  mention  conveniently  located  Co.  ti- 

More  canners  every  year  are  finding  that  the  high  nental  plants  which  assure  delivery  of  shipments  on 
quality  of  Continental  Cans,  as  a  result  of  precision  time. 

manufacture  and  careful  inspection,  contribute  greatly  This  is  the  foundation  of  Continental’s  success  nd 

to  good  quality  packs  and  smooth  operation  of  their  your  guarantee  of  dependability. 

'  CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

I  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 

[  *  _ ■ 
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EDITORIALS 


Correction — On  page  6  of  last  week’s  issue, 
top  paragraph,  there  crept  in  a  serious  error. 
The  wording  as  it  appeared:  “*  *  *  If  they 
feel  that  way  what  they  should  do  is :  go  to  that  ‘some¬ 
one  else’  and  explain  what  damage  is  being  done,  and 
how,  and  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  it  is  to  keep  such 
distributors  out  of  the  canning  industry”  etc.,  etc.  The 
word  should  have  been  “Disturbers”  not  “distributors.” 

PEAS — After  all  there  is  to  be  a  genuine  campaign 
to  the  consuming  public  to  sell  more  canned  peas,  as 
evidenced  by  the  latest  broadcast  from  the  canned  Pea 
Co-op.  Retail  distributors  of  every  kind  have  joined 
hands,  willingly  we  are  told,  to  help  move  the  remainder 
of  the  pack  of  fine  quality  peas,  now  selling  at  low 
prices,  all  things  considered.  But  will  these  ardent 
spirits  please  stop  repeating  and  repeating  “the  heavy 
over-pack  of  25,000,000  cases !”  Forget  the  pile,  which 
now  has  been  reduced  below  the  twenty-million  line, 
and  emphasize  the  quality  being  delivered  at  the  low 
prices.  There  has  been  too  much  bunk  distributed  by 
pea  canners  themselves  about  this  pack  of  1938;  to 
hear  a  lot  of  them  talk  one  would  think  an  all-time-high 
record  had  been  reached,  clear  out  of  line  with  all 
previously  heard  of  packs.  The  pack  of  1935  was 
almo.st  as  large,  officially  24,698,633  cases,  and  there 
are  those  who  say  that  if  they  had  all  been  counted  it 
would  have  been  a  good  million  cases  more ;  but  nobody 
had  a  “duck-fit”  about  that  pack,  and  pea  canners  did 
not  pul  on  sack-cloth  and  ashes  as  they  have  this  year. 
Enough  of  this  defeatist  attitude.  Canned  peas  are 
coming  through  with  flying  colors,  and  this  big  pack 
of  fine  (juality  will  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  all  years 
to  come,  if  only  future  quality  will  be  watched.  There 
is  ever',  reason  to  believe  that  they  counted  every  case 
of  this  ’38  pack,  for  they  do  this  statistical  work  much 
better  ow  than  they  used  to  do. 

And  ^peaking  of  peas,  this  Eastern  region,  the  Tri- 
States,  Pennsylvania,  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
and  tl;<'  Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Exchange,  which 
section  incidently,  seems  not  at  all  worried  about 
canne(*  pea  holdings,  having  well  distributed  their 
packs,  :ied  with  the  U.  S.  Foods  Standards  Committee, 
this  wt  k,  a  well  thought  out  and  logical  objection  to 
the  me' hods  used  in  grading  Alaska  peas  as  packed  in 
this  re'  ion.  And  well  they  might.  One  form  of  test 
after  another  has  fallen  down  as  unreliable  and  inef¬ 
fective  nnd  unfair  to  the  peas  grown  and  canned  on  the 
Atlanti-  Seaboard.  The  Pressure  Test,  with  its  famous 
“cotilid.'j'is”  (a  half  pea  with  the  skin  removed)  has 
blown  Mp;  Split  Test,  as  indicating  maturity  (the 


number  of  splits  in  a  can)  has  been  discarded;  the 
Water  Insoluble  Solids  Test  has  been  abandoned  and 
the  Alcohol  Insoluble  Solids  Test  proves  inefficient 
when  applied  to  both  sweet  (melting)  peas  and 
Alaskas.  These  two  famous  peas  are  at  best  only 
distantly  related,  if  at  all.  They  are  radically  different, 
and  so  how  could  the  same  test  apply  with  fairness  to 
both?  We  will  have  more  of  this  anon. 

And  just  a  hint  to  other  pea  canning  regions  which 
may  feel  that  they  have  lost  an  advantage  in  the  dis¬ 
carding  of  these  tests :  remember  “it  is  a  dirty  bird  that 
fouls  its  own  nest.”  You  are  all  in  the  business  of 
producing  canned  peas  and  a  charge  brought  against 
the  product  of  one  section  reacts,  in  the  public  mind, 
on  all  canned  peas.  For  one  region  to  cast  reflections 
upon  any  other  region,  hurts  all  canned  pea  consump¬ 
tion  ;  so  keep  any  intended  charges  within  the  family. 
A  can  of  peas,  wherever  produced,  is  a  succulent, 
enjoyable  dish;  and  thanks  to  varying  tastes  this  fine 
food  has  a  range  of  favorites  among  the  public  possibly 
more  pronounced  than  any  other  canned  item.  Bend 
your  efforts  towards  presenting  the  peas  to  the  public 
in  their  true  characteristics,  or  peculiar  flavor  or  food 
value,  but  don’t  besmirch  canned  peas. 

SHRIMPS — Recently  you  read  that  the  scientists  in 
the  fishery  departments  had  discovered  where  the 
shrimp  went  when  cold  weather  drove  them  out  of  the 
rivers,  and  coves,  this  time  off  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  and,  therefore,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  And 
believe  it  or  not  these  experts  told  the  world  just  where 
that  spot  is.  Result:  hundreds  of  shrimp  fishers 
swoop  down  on  the  spot,  and  we  guess  by  this  time  the 
breeding  stock  of  shrimp  has  been  wiped  out.  The 
most  charitable  thing  we  can  say  about  this  is  what 
Lamb  said  in  one  of  his  essays:  “a  little  learning  is 
a  dangerous  thing.” 

A  few  years  ago  they  made  such  a  “find”  as  regards 
shrimp  off  the  coast  of  Georgia,  and  with  the  same 
results  noted  here.  They  may  still  be  taking  shrimp 
from  the  deep  off  Georgia,  but  if  so  in  such  small 
quantities  that  no  one  hears  much  about  it  now-a-days. 
It  is  well  to  have  all  scientific  data  about  every  food 
product,  but  when  you  recall  the  buffalo  which  roamed 
the  plains  in  den.se  herds  and  now  is  no  more;  the 
salmon  which  piled  up  on  the  banks  of  Alaskan  rivers 
in  such  numbers  as  to  pollute  tne  air  with  rotting  fish, 
and  now  must  be  propagated  in  hatcheries  and  be 
guarded  by  navies,  one  is  tempted  to  suggest  that 
we  need  someone  in  charge  that  can  make  proper  use 
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of  such  knowledge,  and  above  everything  guard  its 
issuance  to  the  public.  A  little  sensible  conservation 
now  would  not  only  preserve  the  species,  but  save 
millions  that  must  be  spent  in  efforts  to  restore  wanton 
waste.  There  is  no  better  example  of  this  short¬ 
sightedness  than  right  here  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
oyster.  At  $8.00  per  barrel,  in  the  shell,  the  oystermen 
say  they  cannot  make  expenses,  although  this  is  the 
greatest  oyster  ground  in  all  the  world;  and  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get,  even  at  these  high  prices,  the  fine  oysters 
which  used  to  be  plentiful.  If  we  had  proper  conser¬ 
vation  measures,  and  protection,  these  same  oystermen 
could  make  easy  livings,  and  good  money,  at  half  this 
price;  but  politics  has  become  so  mixed  up  in  this 
oyster  question  that  no  one  can  do  anything  about  it. 
And  now  they  scrape  and  scrape  all  day  to  get  a  barrel, 
which  they  formerly  got  in  an  hour. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  deer  season  in 
Pennsylvania  that  State  announced  that  no  stags  were 
to  be  killed  but  that  50,000  does  must  be  killed,  as  the 
herds  were  getting  too  large.  On  the  first  day  2400 
deer  were  killed,  and  immediately  there  came  a  great 
cry  from  the  butchers  that  everybody  was  eating 
venison  and  allowing  the  regular  meats  to  spoil  on  their 
hands.  Considering  that  these  docile  little  annimals 
often  feed  with  the  herds  of  cattle,  and  that  it  is 
about  as  venturesome,  so  far  as  the  animals  are  con¬ 
cerned  but  not  as  regards  other  hunters,  as  that  other 
sport  wherein  the  gunner  arms  himself  heavily,  calls 
out  his  dogs  and  goes  out  to  attack  the  ferocious  rabbits 
in  their  lair — and  not  unmindful  of  the  excitement  and 
pleasure  in  deer  hunting,  there  seems  something  want¬ 
ing  in  this  mere  slaughter  of  50,000  does.  The  State 
of  course  gets  a  nice  fee  from  the  licenses,  but  is  this 
the  best  use  that  could  be  made  of  this  food  animal? 
In  most  of  Europe,  we  believe,  the  hunter  would  most 
likely  be  shot  as  a  poacher  by  the  lord  of  any  manor 
that  could  produce  wild  deer.  What  Pennsylvania  is 
doing  is  only  one  State,  for  this  slaughter  is  going  on 
all  over  the  country.  If  Pennsylvania  slaughtered 
40,000  of  these  deer  and  sold  the  meat  to  poor  families, 
as  a  relief  measure,  it  would  make  the  hunting  better 
and  return  the  State  a  neat  sum  towards  its  relief  fund. 

Annually  Australia  tells  the  world  of  its  great  rabbit 
drive  wherein  the  myriads  of  rabbits,  a  pest  in  that 
country,  are  slaughtered  enmasse.  If  Australia  once 
introduced  the  canning  of  rabbit  meat  it  could  open  up 
a  big  market  for  the  product,  and  in  no  time  there 
would  be  an  end  to  this  scourage. 

CHRISTMAS — This  may  be  a  little  early  for  Christ¬ 
mas,  but  not  for  the  sentiments  expressed  in  a  recent 
advertisment  of  the  famous  John  Wanamaker  store. 
Here,  read  it  and  get  the  spirit : 

“America  needs  to  be  merry.  This  Christmas,  as 
never  before,  America  needs  a  glorious,  uproarious, 
old-fashioned  jolly  Christmas.  Your  favorite  Christ¬ 
mas  store  has  provided  the  setting  for  just  such  a 
Christmas.  We’re  not  going  to  be — or  even  look — 
streamlined  and  sophisticated.  We’re  going  to  be 
green  and  red  and  glittering — a  great  jolly  old  time 
setting  that  will  help  recapture  the  fine  old  ample  days 
in  America.  No  surrealist  Santa,  no  stylized  trees,  no 
modernized  creches,  no  frivolous  angels,  no  chrome 


fireplaces.  It’s  going  to  be  an  old-fashioned  Christmas 
— with  all  the  homespun  warmth  and  good  feeling  of 
the  old  horse  and  buggy  days  in  America. 

“Christmas,  has  always  meant  more  to  Wanamaker’s 
than  gay  wrappings, and  bright  tranping  and  the  merry 
tinkle  of  the  cash  registers.  There’s  a  luminous 
spiritual  quality  about  a  Wanamaker  Christmas  that 
lifts  it  out  of  the  commercial  rut  of  gift  buying.  As 
one  confirmed  Christmas  customer  of  ours  puts  it: 
‘Christmas  shopping  used  to  be  a  shambles  to  me.  Buy¬ 
ing  gifts  was  such  wearying  work  that  I  couldn’t 
scrape  up  even  a  little  Christmas  spirit.  But  it’s  dif¬ 
ferent  now.  I  get  the  feel  of  Christmas  the  moment  I 
enter  your  store.  What  makes  Wanamaker’s  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  other  stores  at  Christmas  ?’ 

“What  makes  Wanamaker* s  so  different?  Maybe  it’s 
the  peal  of  the  organ,  or  the  silvery  notes  of  trumpeters. 
Maybe  it’s  our  great  Carol  Sings — with  ‘Good  King 
Wenceslas’  ringing  out  from  five  thousand  throats. 
Maybe  it’s  the  moving  chimes  floating  in  from  Grace 
Church,  our  next  door  neighbor.  Maybe  it’s  the 
exquisite  loveliness  of  our  holly-hung  Victorian 
Rotunda.  Maybe  it’s  the  ten  year  old  boy  soprano  in 
Father  Finn’s  Paulist  Choir.  Maybe  it’s  bells  or  fat 
red  candles  or  our  jelly-belly  white- whiskered  Santa 
Claus  in  our  Wanamaker  Acre  of  Toys.  Maybe  it’s 
the  fragrance  of  spruce  and  pine  and  hemlock  and  holly. 
Maybe  it’s  the  fragrance  of  roast  suckling  pig  with 
apple  in  mouth,  or  mahogany-brown  goose  bursting 
with  prunes  and  sausages,  or  the  heavenly  aromas  of 
fat  brandy-oozing  mince  pies. 

“Maybe  it’s  all  of  these.  And — maybe  it’s  none  of 
these.  Maybe  it’s  because  this  Wanamaker  business 
was  founded  on  a  different  ideal  of  store  keeping. 
Maybe  it’s  because  we  don’t  want  to  be  bleak  and 
brittle  and  cold-blooded  and  commercial.  Maybe  it’s 
because  we  are  crazy  about  Christmas — we  love  to 
get  presents,  we  love  to  give  presents,  we  love  to  help 
other  people  give  presents.  Maybe  it’s  because  a 
genuine  heart-warming  friendliness  shines  out  through 
the  whole  Wanamaker  organization.  Maybe  this  isn’t 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds — but  let’s  make  it  the 
best  of  all  possible  Christmases.” 


CONVENTION  DATES 

DECEMBER  13-14,  1938 — Ohio  Canners,  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel 
Deschler-Wallick,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  15-16,  1938 — Northwest  Frozen  Foods,  Annual 
Meeting,  New  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

DECEMBER  16,  1938 — Maine  Canners,  Annual  Meeting,  East- 
land  Hotel,  Portland,  Me. 

JANUARY  12-13,  1939— Ozark  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Connors  Hotel,  Joplin,  Mo. 

JANUARY  21-26,  1939— National  Food  Brokers,  Annual 

Meeting,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  22-27,  1939 — Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies, 
Annual  Meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  22-27,  1939 — National  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-24,  1939 — National- American  Wholesale  Grocers, 
Annual  Meeting,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-24,  1939 — National  Preservers,  Annual  Meeting, 
Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries 

Del  Monte,  California,  November  4,  1938 


The  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  of 
Pacific  Fisheries  was  held  at  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte, 
California,  on  November  4.  The  Fifteenth  Annual  Golf  Tourna¬ 
ment  was  played  on  November  2  and  3. 

At  the  business  session  Friday  forenoon  34  member  corpora¬ 
tions  responded  when  the  roll  was  called.  The  open  session  in 
the  afternoon  was  unusually  well  attended,  over  125  people  being 
present.  On  Friday  evening  the  Annual  Banquet  took  place;  this 
was  also  very  well  attended. 

Mr.  Buschmann,  the  President,  gave  an  outline  in  condensed 
form  of  the  more  important  activities  of  the  Association  during 
the  past  year.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer’s  reports  were  also 
given.  The  Secretary  indicated  there  were  no  changes  in  the 
membership  in  1938  except  the  loss  of  one  Active  member  due 
to  the  purchase  of  that  concern  by  another  concern  which  was 
already  a  member.  The  total  1937  pack  of  the  Active  members 
of  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries  was  5,185,700  cases;  over 
7,300,000  cases  of  the  1937  pack  were  produced  by  members  of 
the  Northwest  Branch  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 

The  financial  report  of  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries  was 
very  favorable  showing  some  surplus,  on  the  strength  of  which 
a  reduction  in  most  classifications  of  membership  dues  was  voted 
for  1939.  The  Northwest  Branch  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  showed  a  satisfactory  financial  condition  for  the 
fiscal  year  1938,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  dues  of  the 
Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries  were  reduced  for  1939,  is  was 
considered  unwise  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  dues  of  the  North¬ 
west  Branch  at  the  same  time.  Further  details  as  to  the  matter 
of  dues  for  1939  will  be  given  later.  The  reports  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  accepted  by  unanimous  vote. 

REPORT  OF  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  W.  L.  Thompson,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee.  submitted  his  report,  which  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Chairman  called  for  other  nominations  from  the  floor  and 
there  being  none,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  membership  present 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  serve  for  a  three-year 
term  on  the  Board  of  Trustees:  William  Timson,  E.  B.  Deming, 
A.  W.  Wittig,  G.  P.  Halferty,  W.  F.  Schlothan  and  Frank  Lloyd. 

This  election  makes  the  full  membership  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  1939  as  follows:  Daniel  Campbell,  G.  B.  Peterson, 
G.  W.  .Skinner,  Lawrence  Calvert,  R.  R.  Parish,  August  Busch¬ 
mann,  Frederick  Svensson,  C.  A.  Sutter,  H.  B.  Friele,  P.  E. 
Harris,  W.  L.  Thompson,  C.  J.  Sebastian,  William  Timson,  E.  B. 
Deming.  G.  P.  Halferty,  W.  F.  Schlothan,  A.  W.  Wittig,  Frank 
Lloyd. 

The  2  ard  of  Trustees  met  at  noon,  in  accordance  with  the 
By-laws  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers  of  the  Association 
for  193'".  which  resulted  as  follows:  President,  August  Busch¬ 
mann;  1st  Vice-President,  Lawrence  Calvert;  2nd  Vice-President, 
Prederi'V.  Svensson;  3rd  Vice-President,  A.  W.  Wittig;  4th 
Vice-President,  G.  B.  Peterson;  Secretary-Treasurer,  E.  D. 
Clark. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Trustees  selected  Mr.  Frederick 
Svens.scn  as  2nd  Vice-President  in  place  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Sabastian, 
who  re-igned  from  that  position.  The  office  of  Secretary  and 
Treasuv  r  was  combined  and  Dr.  E.  D.  Clark  elected  to  fill  the 
combine'^  position,  due  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Deming 
Treats-rer. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  V.  H.  Elfendahl,  Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee, 
reported  that  his  Committee  had  resolutions  of  condolence  to 
offer  on  the  deaths  of  the  following  gentlemen:  Mr.  A.  W. 
Deming  of  Bellingham,  Mr.  R.  R.  Payne  of  Vancouver,  B.  C., 
Mr.  George  A.  Warren  of  Portland  and  Mr.  O.  A.  Wirkkala 
of  Astoria. 

These  resolutions  of  condolence  were  passed  unanimously  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association  was  instructed  to  inscribe  these 
resolutions  in  the  minutes  of  the  Association  and  send  true 
copies  of  them  to  the  business  firms  of  the  deceased  and  to  their 
immediate  families. 

ASSOCIATION  DUES  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR 

The  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  meeting 
the  night  before  were  reported  and  are  given  in  detail  below: 

“That  the  1939  dues  of  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries 
for  Active  members  be  assessed  at  the  rate  of  $500  per  corpora¬ 
tion  for  those  companies  packing  500,000  cases  or  over  in  1938; 
$250  per  corporation  for  those  companies  packing  250,000  to 
500,000  cases;  $100  per  corporation  for  those  companies  packing 
from  100,000  to  250,000  cases,  and  $50  minimum  dues  for  all 
companies  packing  less  than  100,000  cases;  the  dues  in  allied 
industries  to  be  assessed  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  corporation. 
The  dues  may  be  payable  in  three  installments,  if  the  packer 
so  desires,  on  January  1,  April  1  and  July  1,  except  in  the  case 
of  minimum  dues  for  Active  members  at  the  rate  of  $50  and  the 
Honorary  rate  of  $50,  which  are  payable  at  one  time. 

“THAT  the  1939  dues  for  the  support  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  Northwest  Branch,  including  pack  inspection,  be 
%  cent  per  case  on  the  pack  of  1938,  plus  the  general  dues  of 
Vs  cent  per  case  to  be  remitted  to  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Washington;  these  dues  to  be  payable  in  advance  except 
when  amounting  to  over  $400,  when  they  may  be  payable  in 
three  installments,  if  the  packer  so  desires,  on  January  1,  April 
1  and  July  1 ;  however,  no  inspection  work  is  to  be  undertaken 
until  the  total  amount  of  the  dues  has  been  paid  if  amounting 
to  less  than  $400,  or  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  dues  have  been 
paid  if  the  total  amount  is  over  $400. 

“THAT  the  Salmon  Inspection  work  be  continued  and  that  the 
Annual  Cutting  Demonstration  be  held  in  March  as  usual.” 

This  reduction  in  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries  dues  for 
1939  will  alfect  all  members  except  those  paying  the  minimum 
dues,  which  were  retained  on  the  basis  of  $50  per  year,  as 
for  several  years  past,  for  all  companies  packing  less  than 
100,000  cases  in  1938.  The  dues  of  the  Northwest  Branch  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  were  left  unchanged,  at  the 
rate  of  %  cent  per  case  on  the  pack  of  1938  plus  the  usual 
Vs  cent  per  case  for  the  National  Canners  Association  general 
dues  to  be  collected  by  the  Seattle  office  and  remitted  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  total  cost,  therefore,  of  membership  in  the  National 
Canners  Association,  both  the  Northwest  Branch  and  general 
dues,  including  inspection,  laboratory  work,  investigations  and 
defense  of  complaints,  bulletin  service,  etc.,  is  1  cent  per  case 
on  the  pack  of  1938. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  approval  was  given  by  the  membership 
to  the  above  schedule  of  dues  and  the  Association  officers  were 
instructed  to  proceed  with  the  collection  on  this  basis,  beginning 
January  1,  1939. 
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REPORT  OF  DR.  CLOUGH  ON  1938  CANNED  SALMON 
INSPECTION 

For  the  sixth  consecutive  year  the  Northwest  Branch  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  has  inspected  a  very  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  American  canned  salmon  pack.  In  fact  the 
coverage  was  somewhat  greater  than  in  previous  years,  some 
88  per  cent  of  the  1938  pack  being  inspected.  Last  year’s  report 
included  the  carefully  considered  statement  that  “the  1937 
pack  was  the  best,  from  the  standpoint  of  freshness,  thus  far 
produced.”  While  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  unsatisfactory 
code-lots  were  found  this  year  the  number  of  cases  of  salmon 
involved  was  no  greater  so  that  again  the  industry  as  a  whole 
may  be  congratulated  on  its  efforts  to  produce  a  quality  pack  of 
canned  salmon. 

However,  the  1938  pack  was  not  entii’ely  perfect  as  regards 
freshness,  a  few  code-lots  (amounting  to  one  third  of  one  per 
cent  of  those  examined)  being  recommended  for  reconditioning. 
On  the  basis  of  those  code-lots  thus  far  reconditioned  it  would 
appear  that  the  pack  contained  about  four  hundredths  of  one 
per  cent  (0.04%)  of  unsatisfactory  cans.  While  six  companies 
had  74  per  cent  of  the  code-lots  recommended  for  reconditioning 
there  were  46  companies  in  whose  packs  not  a  single  stale  or 
tainted  can  was  found  and  5  other  companies  which  had  no 
code-lots  to  be  reconditioned. 

Last  year  there  were  no  seizures  of  canned  salmon  and 
apparently  there  need  not  have  been  any  this  year  since  all  the 
code-lots  seized  had  been  recommended  for  voluntary  recondition¬ 
ing.  One  packer  did  not  act,  however,  and  seizures  aggregating 
some  2000  cases  were  made.  Such  seizures  are  unfortunate 
since  they  result  in  considerable  adverse  advertising  all  over  the 
country  and  harm  not  only  the  packer  concerned  but  the  entire 
industry. 

The  extent  of  the  inspection  as  carried  on  by  the  Association 
since  the  inception  of  this  service  in  1933  is  given  below  in 


round  numbers: 

Year 

Number  of 
Companies 

Number  of 
Parcels 

Number  of 

Cases 

1933 

46 

2,300 

4,000,000 

1934 

56 

2,700 

5,800,000 

1935 

70 

3,300 

5,200,000 

1936 

67 

3,800 

5,900,000 

1937 

97 

3,200 

5,500,000 

1938 

68 

2,911 

6,080,000 

The  Industry  cooperated  heartily  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 

sions  of  the  Better  Salmon  Control  Plan  and  it  seems  to  have 
worked  out  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  Since  the  code-lot 
has  been  made  the  significant  division  of  the  pack,  strenuous 
efforts  should  be  made  to  see  that  it  is  as  uniform  in  quality  and 
condition  as  possible  and  that  it  is  not  split  during  shipment. 

On  the  whole  the  quality  of  the  pack  was  vei’y  satisfactory. 
There  were  fewer  late  “watermarked”  fish  than  usual.  One 
could  safely  say  that  the  1938  pink  pack  was  the  best  produced 
in  the  last  six  years.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  better  raw 
material  this  year  and  in  part  to  improved  handling. 

Mr.  Shostrom  and  Mr.  Crose  put  up  another  series  of  experi¬ 
mental  packs  this  year  as  a  part  of  the  study  on  the  occurrence 
of  crystals  in  canned  salmon. 

Dr.  Fischer  of  the  University  of  Washington  and  Dr.  Clough 
made  an  experimental  pack  of  red  salmon  to  form  the  basis  of 
a  three  year  study  of  the  vitamins  in  canned  salmon  and  the 
effect  of  storage  upon  them.  Both  rats  and  chickens  will  be  used. 
Mr.  Arthur  Steers,  University  of  Washington  graduate  and 
winner  of  the  Fairchild  (pharmacy)  Scholarship,  will  carry  on 
the  study.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  him  select  for  his 
graduate  work  a  problem  of  such  importance  to  the  industry. 

PROFESSOR  BEARD’S  REPORT 

Since  Dr.  Alsberg  was  unable  to  be  present,  a  report  of  the 
Stanford  research  on  salmon  spoilage  during  the  past  year  was 
given  by  Prof.  Paul  J.  Beard.  Chemical  work  completed  by 
Dr.  Loeffler  had  shown  that  some  of  the  chemical  compounds 
hitherto  proposed  or  used  to  measure  decomposition,  indol, 
hydrogen  sulfide  for  example,  were  not  trustworthy.  The 
determination  of  volatile  acid  seemed  much  more  promising. 
All  fresh  fish  tested  had  only  small  amounts;  all  tainted  fish 
had  large  amounts;  while  stale  fish  contained  an  intermediate 


amount.  The  test  as  used  at  present  requires  about  a  half  hour 
but  Dr.  Loeffler  is  hopeful  of  so  modifying  it  as  to  reduce  the 
time  to  ten  minutes  without  sacrificing  its  accuracy. 

Bacteriological  work  carried  on  by  Professor  Beard  and  Dr. 
Jane  Snow  was  designed;  first,  to  investigate  the  types  cf 
bacteria  found  on  the  salmon  and  in  its  environment  and  the 
relationship  between  the  two;  and  second,  to  interpret  the 
knowledge  thus  gained  into  suggestions  for  improvements  in 
cannery  practice  resulting  in  a  better,  more  desirable  pack  of 
canned  salmon.  Fish,  water,  boats  and  cannery  gear  were 
sampled  from  Astoria  to  Anchorage,  Alaska — the  fish  up  to 
periods  of  24  hours  out  of  water.  Some  2500  mixed  cultures 
were  obtained  and  nearly  1900  pure  cultures  were  isolated 
which  were  identified  and  classified  into  15  recognized  bacterial 
groups.  Results  obtained  show  that  spoilage  is  unescapably 
linked  with  time — a  ten  million  fold  increase  of  the  bacteria  may 
take  place  in  fish  slime  within  24  hours.  Live  steam  as  a  dis¬ 
infectant  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  since  it  coagulates  fish  slime 
within  which  coagulum  bacteria  may  readily  survive.  Fish 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  the  use  of  a  suitable  disin¬ 
fectant  was  advised.  Fish  piled  deeply  in  holds  or  fish-bins 
quickly  generate  heat  which  greatly  accelerates  decomposition. 
Fish  going  from  carrier  to  fish  bin  should  be  well  washed  and 
might  be  passed  through  a  disinfecting  solution  to  reduce  the 
number  of  living  bacteria  before  they  are  placed  in  the  bins. 
Changes  suggested  by  bacteriological  investigations  must  be 
tested  by  engineering  and  economic  considerations. 

CELEBRATION  OF  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  FIRST 
ASSOCIATION  MEETINGS  IN  1914 

After  the  reading  of  the  roll  call  of  the  present  membership, 
the  President  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the  roll  call 
and  minutes  of  the  first  organization  meetings  of  the  Association 
of  Pacific  Fisheries  in  1914.  Many  very  interesting  matters 
wei’e  brought  out  relating  to  the  organization,  objectives  and 
personnel  of  the  Association  in  its  first  year.  On  reading  the 
objectives  it  became  apparent  that  in  the  years  that  had  passed 
all  of  them  had  been  realized  and  in  many  cases  advances  had 
been  made  far  beyond  the  hopes  of  the  founders  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  President  called  upon  the  pioneers  forming  the 
Association  in  1914  to  rise  and  the  following  gentlemen 
responded:  Messrs.  William  Timson,  P.  E.  Harries,  G.  P. 
Halferty,  Frank  E.  Gorrell  who  helped  organize  the  Association 
of  Pacific  Fisheries,  and  Miller  Freeman  who  was  the  first 
Secretary  during  the  organization  period.  Letters  of  congratula¬ 
tion  were  read  from  Mr.  E.  B.  Doming,  first  Pi’esident  of  the 
Association,  and  from  Mr.  R.  A.  Welsh,  Sr.,  one  of  the  “Old 
Guard.” 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Frank  E.  Gorrell  to  give 
some  reminiscences  of  the  first  meetings  of  the  Association  and 
the  organization  work  which  was  done  at  that  time.  Mr. 
Gorrell  paid  a  tribute  to  the  insight  and  far-sightedness  of  the 
founders  of  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries,  several  of 
whom,  like  C.  H.  Buschmann,  T.  J.  Gorman,  F.  P.  Kendall  and 
Frank  Wright,  have  passed  on. 

At  the  end  of  the  Anniversary  exercises  Mr.  Harries  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  work  of  Messrs.  Gorrell  and  Phelps  over  a  long 
period  of  years  in  assisting  and  supporting  the  work  of  the 
Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries  in  the  salmon  canning  industry. 

• 

w.  c.  BOHANNON,  owner  of  the  Bohannon  Canning  Company 
plant  at  McAllen,  Texas,  which  was  sold  to  L.  H.  Moore  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  for  $25,000,  will  move  to  Edinburg, 
Texas,  to  manage  his  other  plant. 

• 

A  JURISDICTIONAL  FIGHT  between  AFL  and  CIO  unions  at 
Monterey,  California,  promised  to  threaten  the  success  of  the 
rest  of  the  sardine  fishing  season,  but  this  seems  to  have 
fizzled  out  and  boats  have  been  bringing  in  larger  than  normal 
catches,  with  canneries  operating  as  usual.  The  CIO  demands 
for  recognition  were  countered  with  AFL  claims  of  contracts 
already  signed  with  canners  and  boatmen. 

• 

JACK  L.  GENTRY,  prominent  food  broker  of  Spartsnsburg, 
South  Carolina,  was  re-elected  President  of  the  local  Lions 
Club. 


Here’s  exactly  what  you’re  looking 
for.  This  beet  is  exceptionally  dark 
inside,  and  is  almost  as  round  as  a 
ball.  You  can  depend  on  the  quality, 
when  the  seed  comes  from  Woodruff. 
Order  today. 


. .  Q)iviiion  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

'Packen  of  Phillips  Pelicious  Qualitif  Canned  ^oo()s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.S.A. 


H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

LFORD  CONN. 

Branches  and  Shipping  Points :  Sacramento,  Calif.;  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.;  Milford,  Conn.;  Atlanta,  Ga., 

Toledo,  Ohio;  Mercedes,  Tex.;  Basin,  Wyo.;  Bellerose,  L  I.,  N.  Y.,  and  others. 
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A  Ceiling  for  Hours-- A  Floor  for  Wages 
And  A  Break  for  Children 

An  Explanation  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
United  States  Department  of  Labor 

Frances  Perkins,  Secretary 

Wage  and  Hour  Division:  Elmer  F.  Andrews,  Administrator 
Children’s  Bureau:  Katherine  F.  Lenroot,  Chief 


The  Brief  Description  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  known  also  as  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law,  given  in 
this  pamphlet  is  not  exhaustive.  It  explains  the  purpose 
and  general  featui’es  of  the  act.  Interpretations,  rules, 
and  regulations  under  the  Act  will  be  issued  from  time  to 
time,  and  those  desiring  complete  information  are  referred 
to  them  and  to  the  Act  itself. 

Additional  copies  of  this  leaflet  may  be  obtained  from 
any  State  employment  service  office  affiliated  with  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  or  from  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


PASSAGE  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  by  Congress  in 
the  spring  of  1938  started  the  National  Government  on  the 
large  and  difficult  task  of  regulation,  in  the  interest  of  wage 
earners,  employers,  and  the  public,  of  the  maximum  hours 
worked,  the  minimum  wages  paid,  and  the  employment  of 
children  in  industry  and  business. 

The  law  is  designed  to  achieve  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
objective  of  Congress  to  fix  a  ceiling  of  40  hours  on  the  standard 
workweek,  a  floor  of  40  cents  an  hour  under  wages,  and  the 
abolition  of  child  labor. 

As  of  October  24,  1938,  it  sets  a  minimum  hourly  wage  rate 
of  25  cents  for  persons  employed  in  interstate  commerce  and 
the  production  of  goods  for  interstate  commerce;  and  a  maxi¬ 
mum  standard  workweek  of  44  hours  with  regular  pay  and 
overtime  rates  of  time  and  one-half  the  usual  rates.  Oppressive 
child  labor  is  outlawed  from  the  start. 

CONGRESS  DECLARES  A  NATIONAL  POLICY 

Congress  spent  nearly  2  years  of  study  and  debate  on  this 
subject  matter  before  the  law  was  enacted.  It  also  had  the 
wealth  of  Government  experience  with  w’age  and  hour  regulation 
under  the  NRA  and  the  more  recent  Walsh-Healey  Government 
Contracts  Act. 

With  that  background,  the  following  definition  of  policy  was 
placed  in  the  initial  paragraph  of  the  law: 

“The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  existence,  in  industries 
engaged  in  [interstate]  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  [interstate]  commei'ce,  of  labor  conditions  detrimental  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard  of  living  necessary  for 
health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of  workers 

“(1)  Causes  commerce  and  the  channels  and  instrumentalities 
of  commerce  to  be  used  to  spread  and  perpetuate  such  labor 
conditions  among  the  workers  of  the  several  States; 

“(2)  Burdens  commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  com¬ 
merce  ; 

“(3)  Constitutes  an  unfair  method  of  competition  in  com¬ 
merce  ; 

“(4)  Leads  to  labor  disputes  burdening  and  obstructing  com¬ 
merce  and  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  commerce;  and 

“(5)  Interferes  with  the  orderly  and  fair  marketing  of  goods 
in  commerce.” 


TO  ELIMINATE  BAD  LABOR  CONDITIONS 
In  the  next  paragraph,  the  law  says: 

“It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  this  Act,  through 
the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  States,  to  correct  and  as  rapidly  as  practi¬ 
cable  to  eliminate  the  conditions  above  referred  to  in  such 
industries  without  substantially  curtailing  employment  or  earn¬ 
ing  power.” 

PROVISIONS  CONCERNING  HOURS 
To  help  correct  these  substandard  working  conditions, 
Congress  decreed  that  the  standard  workweek  in  interstate 
industries,  with  some  exceptions,  should  be  reduced  to  40  hours 
after  October  24,  1940,  under  the  following  schedule: 

1.  From  October  24,  1938  to  October  24,  1939,  44  hours. 

2.  From  October  24,  1939  to  October  24,  1940,  42  hours. 

3.  Thereafter  40  hours. 

The  law  does  not  forbid  employment  in  excess  of  the  standard 
workweek  provided  the  employee  is  compensated  for  such  excess 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  a  half  times  the  regular  rate  at 
which  he  is  employed.  That  is,  a  worker  receiving  25  cents  an 
hour  would  get  ZlVz  cents  an  hour  for  the  time  worked  over  the 

PROVISIONS  CONCERNING  WAGES 
Two  methods  of  attaining  the  goal  of  a  40-cent  an  hour  floor 
under  wages  were  provided  by  Congress.  The  first,  like  the 
hour  provisions,  is  automatic.  Under  it,  wages  cannot  be  less 
than : 

1.  From  October  24,  1938,  to  October  24,  1939,  25  cents  an 
hour; 

2.  From  October  24,  1939,  to  October  24,  1945  (6  years),  30 
cents  an  hour; 

3.  Thereafter,  40  cents  an  hour,  unless  it  be  shown  by  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  evidence  that  such  rate  would  substantially  cur¬ 
tail  employment  in  the  industry. 

However,  realizing  that  it  will  be  possible  before  1945  to  fix 
minimum  wages  in  certain  industries  above  25  or  30  cents  with¬ 
out  substantially  curtailing  employment.  Congress  provided  for 
wage  determination  by  industry  committees  representing  in 
equal  numbers  the  employers  and  employees  in  a  particular 
industry  and  the  public. 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED  AND  GENERAL  EXEMPTIONS 

Without  attempting  to  describe  all  the  classes  of  employees 
who  are  covered,  it  can  be  said  that  the  wage  and  hour  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  in  a  general  way  apply  to  the  following: 

1.  Employees  engaged  in  producing,  manufacturing,  mining, 
handling,  transporting  or  in  any  manner  working  on  goods 
moving  in  interstate  commerce; 

2.  Employees  engaged  in  any  process  or  occupation  necessarj’ 
to  the  production  of  such  goods; 

3.  Employees  engaged  in  interstate  transportation,  transmis¬ 
sion  or  communication. 

Neither  the  wage  nor  hour  provisions  apply  to: 

1.  Agricultural  workers,  seamen,  and  employees  of  airlines, 
street  car,  motorbus,  interurban  railways,  and  employees  of 
weekly  or  semiweekly  newspapers  with  a  circulation  of  less  than 
3,000,  the  major  part  of  whose  circulation  is  in  the  county  of 
publication. 
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2.  Persons  employed  in  a  bona  fide  executive,  administrative, 
professional,  or  local  retailing  capacity,  or  as  outside  salesmen. 

3.  Persons  employed  in  any  retail  or  service  establishment, 
the  greater  part  of  whose  selling  or  servicing  is  in  intrastate 
commerce. 

4.  Persons  employed  in  fishing  and  the  fishing  industry. 

5.  Persons  employed  in  the  area  of  production  to  handle  or 
prepare  or  can  agricultural  or  horticultural  commodities  for 
market  or  to  make  dairy  products. 

EXEMPTIONS  FROM  HOUR  PROVISIONS 
In  addition  to  the  persons  exempt  from  both  the  wage  and 
hour  provisions,  as  already  stated,  the  following  persons  were 
given  a  complete  exemption  from  the  hour  provisions: 

1.  Employees  of  railway,  motorbus,  and  truck  carriers  which 
are  regulated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

2.  Employees  of  employers  engaged  in  the  first  processing  of 
milk,  whey,  skimmed  milk,  or  cream  into  dairy  products,  in 
the  ginning  and  compressing  of  cotton,  in  the  processing  of 
cotton  seed,  and  in  the  processing  of  sugar  beets,  sugar  beet 
molasses,  sugar  cane,  or  maple  sap  into  raw  sugar  or  sirup. 

Persons  partially  exempt  from  the  maximum  hour  provisions 
include : 

1.  Employees  in  industries  designated  by  the  Administrator 
as  seasonal  who  may  work  up  to  12  hours  a  day  or  56  hours  a 
week  for  not  more  than  14  weeks  each  year.  For  work  over  12 
hours  a  day  or  56  hours  a  week,  the  ovei’time  rate  applies. 

2.  Employees  of  employers  engaged  in  the  first  processing, 
canning,  or  packing  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  or  in  the  first 
processing  within  the  area  of  production  of  agricultural  or  horti¬ 
cultural  commodities  during  seasonal  operations,  or  in  dressing 
poultry  or  slaughtering  livestock,  are  exempt  from  all  maximum 
hour  provisions  for  a  total  of  not  more  than  14  weeks  each  year. 

3.  Employees  working  under  an  agreement,  made  as  a  result 
of  collective  bargaining  by  representatives  of  employees  certified 
as  bona  fide  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which 
provides  for  a  maximum  of  1,000  hours’  work  in  26  weeks  or 
which  provides  on  an  annual  basis  for  a  maximum  of  2,000 
hours’  work  in  52  weeks.  However,  for  work  over  12  hours  a 
day  or  56  hours  in  a  week,  they  must  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  one-half. 

INDUSTRY  COMMITTEES 

The  Industry  Committees  are  appointed  by  the  Administrator 
and  are  given  the  information  he  has  on  the  wage  problem 
in  their  industries,  as  well  as  legal  and  clerical  help.  A  com¬ 
mittee  may  summon  witnesses  and  perform  other  functions 
necessary  for  its  work.  A  wage  order  is  made  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  only  on  the  recommendation  of  a  committee,  which  is 
directed  to  propose  “the  highest  minimum  wage  rates  for  the 
industry  which  it  determines,  having  due  regard  to  economic 
and  competitive  conditions,  will  not  substantially  curtail  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  industry.” 

The  committee  will  file  its  recommendations  with  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  who  will  then  hold  a  hearing  at  which  interested  per¬ 
sons  will  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  If,  following  the 
hearing,  the  Administrator  disapproves  the  recommendation  for 
a  wage  order  he  may  refer  the  matter  back  to  the  same  com¬ 
mittee  or  refer  it  to  a  new  committee,  but  he  may  not  make  a 
wage  order  which  substantially  departs  from  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  industry  committee. 

During  the  first  year,  under  this  method,  a  minimum  wage 
between  25  and  40  cents  an  hour  can  be  set,  and  during  the  next 
6  years,  between  30  and  40  cents  an  hour. 

FLEXIBILITY  BY  CLASSIFICATION 
Industry  Committees  are  directed  to  recommend  such  reason¬ 
able  classifications  within  an  industry  as  they  consider  necessary, 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  in  each  classification  the  highest  mini¬ 
mum  rate,  which: 

1.  Will  not  substantially  curtail  employment  in  the 
classification. 

2.  Will  not  give  a  competitive  advantage  to  any  group  in  the 
industry. 

REASONS  FOR  DIFFERENTIALS 
Regional  differentials,  as  such,  are  definitely  prohibited  by 
the  law.  However,  the  committees  and  the  Administrator  are 
required  to  give  consideration  to  such  factors  as  freight  rates. 


cost  of  living,  cost  of  production  and  wages  established  for  like 
or  comparable  work  by  collective  labor  agreements  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  rate  for  the  various  classifications.  No  differentials 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  age  or  sex. 

WAGE  ORDERS  MAY  BE  CHANGED 
Even  after  issuance  of  a  wage  order  the  Administrator  is 
required  by  the  Act  to  reconvene  the  industry  committee  from 
time  to  time  to  make  further  recommendations. 

All  wage  orders  go  out  of  existence  in  1945  when  the  40-cent 
fioor  is  established.  Thereafter,  new  wage  orders  providing  a 
minimum  hourly  rate  of  between  30  and  40  cents  can  only  be 
made  if  the  industry  committee  and  the  Administrator  find  them 
to  be  necessary  to  prevent  substantial  curtailment  of  employment. 

LEARNERS,  APPRENTICES,  AND 

HANDICAPPED  WORKERS 
For  learners,  apprentices,  messengers  employed  exclusively  in 
delivering  letters  and  messages,  and  handicapped  workers  the 
law  permits,  under  individual  certificates  issued  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  a  wage  lower  than  that  required  for  regular  workers. 
The  lower  wage  is  allowed  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
prevent  curtailment  of  opportunities  for  employment.  Procedures 
will  be  established  for  securing  certificates  that  will  make 
lawful  the  employment  of  such  persons  at  the  lower  wage. 

OPPRESSIVE  CHILD  LABOR  BANISHED 
The  measures  for  controlling  the  labor  of  children  are  simple. 
No  producer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer,  after  October  24,  1938, 
may  ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  any 
goods  produced  in  an  establishment  which  has  employed  “oppres¬ 
sive  child  labor”  within  30  days  of  removal  of  the  goods. 
“Oppressive  child  labor”  is  defined  as: 

1.  Employment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  any 
occupation,  except  for  employment  of  children  14  or  15  years 
old  at  work,  other  than  manufacturing  or  mining,  which  has 
been  determined  by  the  Chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  not  to 
interfere  with  their  schooling,  health,  or  well-being; 

2.  Employment  of  children  16  or  17  years  of  age  in  any 
occupation  found  and  declared  by  oi’der  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Children’s  Bureau  to  be  particularly  hazardous  or  detrimental  to 
health  or  well-being. 

EXEMPTIONS  FROM  THE  CHILD  LABOR  PROVISIONS 
The  child  labor  provisions  do  not  apply  to: 

1.  Child  actors  in  motion  pictures  or  theatrical  productions. 

2.  Children  under  16  years  of  age  employed  by  their  parents  or 
persons  standing  in  place  of  parents,  in  non-manufacturing  and 
non-mining  occupations. 

3.  Children  employed  in  agriculture  while  they  are  not  legally 
required  to  attend  school. 

HAZARDOUS  OCCUPATIONS 
A  higher  minimum  age  than  16  will  apply  to  hazardous  occu¬ 
pations  only  after  such  occupations  have  been  found  and  by 
order  declared  by  the  Chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  hazardous  or  detrimental  to  the  health  or  well-being  of 
children  16  and  17  years  of  age.  Such  orders  will  be  made  only 
after  careful  study  and  investigation,  and  after  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  representatives  of  both  the  workers  and  employers 
concerned  to  submit  suggestions  or  objections  in  writing  and  to 
appear  and  be  heard  at  a  designated  time  and  place.  Reason¬ 
able  time  will  be  given  for  adjustment  by  employers  before  any 
such  orders  become  effective. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  AGE 

The  employment  of  a  child  will  not  be  held  to  be  oppressive 
child  labor  if  his  employer  has  an  unexpired  certificate  of  age, 
issued  according  to  regulations  of  the  Chief  of  the  Children’s 
Bureau,  showing  that  such  child  is  above  the  oppressive  child 
labor  age  for  the  occupation  in  which  he  is  employed.  The 
Children’s  Bureau  will  issue  regulations  regarding  acceptable 
certificates  of  age,  working  out  wherever  possible  cooperative 
relationships  with  the  State  and  local  offices  issuing  employment 
certificates  under  State  child  labor  laws. 

COURT  REVIEW  AND  ENFORCEMENT 
The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  authorizes  recourse  to  the 
courts  in  three  ways. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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We  Will  Profit  Too,  But 

YOU  WILL  PROFIT  MORE 

We  are  in  business  to  make  an  honest  profit — ^just  as  you 
are.  It  is  our  belief  that  we  can  operate  profitably  only 
by  building  equipment  that  offers  more  to  canners  for  the 
investment  they  make.  Consequently,  we  combine  all  we 
have  learned  in  a  broad  experience  in  the  canning  field  with 
what  a  splendid  engineering  staff  knows  abont  design  and 
all  a  competent  corps  of  craftsmen  can  put  into  construction 
to  crate  the  best  canning  plant  production  units  available. 
The  results  show  their  sturdy  construction  in  long  life  and 
low  upkeep,  their  higher  efficiency  and  utter  dependability 
in  constant  operation  and  inceased  production,  all  of  which, 
with  higher  quality  and  decreased  payroll,  add  up  to 
BETTER  PROFITS. 

Start  now  to  check  the  advantages  of 
Langsenkamp  Equipment.  The  record 
is  written  in  the  experience  of  canning 
plant  operators  from  coast  to  coast.  We 
will  give  you  a  start  with  whatever  infor- 
mation  you  require.  Tell  us  the  equip- 
1  ment  in  which  you  are  interested.  Com- 

J  plete  catalog  upon  request. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

*^Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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The  Power  Of  Advertising 

By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS’’* 


A  GREAT  deal  of  discussion  has  been  indulged  in 
looking  toward  the  exact  definition  of  adver¬ 
tising.  All  to  little  purpose.  Once  in  awhile, 
however,  we  find  instances  in  connection  with  which 
we  can  learn  about  the  general  value  of  advertising,  if 
we  will  agree  that  one  at  least  of  its  purposes  is  to 
move  goods  from  dealers’  shelves  to  the  homes  of 
consumers. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  seen  several  strikes 
interfere  with  the  publication  of  newspapers.  When¬ 
ever  the  advertising  medium  of  a  community  has  been 
compelled  to  cease,  publication  business  has  suffered. 
In  one  instance  a  boxing  commission  canceled  a  pro¬ 
spective  boxing  bout  because  it  agreed  the  affair  could 
not  be  sufficiently  publicized.  In  another  instance  the 
small,  non-advertising  shop  keepers  found  themselves 
facing  bankruptcy  because  people  did  not  come  down 
town  to  spend  their  money,  as  long  as  they  were  unable 
to  learn  in  newspaper  ads,  about  goods  to  be  found  on 
sale.  Here  are  illustrations  of  how  the  absence  of 
advertising  mediums  affects  trade.  Just  think  how 
your  failure  to  advertise  must  affect  your  total  sales 
adversely ! 

No  matter  what  your  opinion  may  be  at  present, 
advertising  will  eventually  insure  profitable  distribu¬ 
tion.  A  correspondent  who  does  not  agree  with  this 
statement  writes  as  follows: 

“You  often  insist  a  canner  must  advertise,  but 
we  are  in  a  situation  that  does  not  require  it  or 
allow  it.  We  manufacture  a  great  deal  of  our 
output,  we  sell  our  goods  on  a  close  margin,  we 
protect  our  brokers  and  have  a  loyal  force,  we  are 
pretty  certain  to  sell  whatever  we  produce.  If  we 
advertise  our  line  we  would  have  to  charge  more 
for  our  goods,  competitors  would  undersell  us, 
soon  our  brokers  would  lose  interest  in  our  account 
and  we  would  lose  business  instead  of  increasing 
it.” 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  statement  made  here  and 
elsewhere  so  often,  “If  we  advertise  we  will  have  to  sell 
at  a  higher  price,”  but  I  will  not  argue  that  point  now. 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  two  firms  selling  manufactured 
goods  today.  One  of  them  has  built  up  a  fine  reputation 
for  its  label  and  is  represented  by  an  old  line  specialty 
broker  who  has  been  in  the  market  for  years.  He  has 
always  contended  that  manufactured  goods  sold  on  a 
competitive  basis  could  not  carry  any  advertising 
appropriation  and  remain  competitive.  Recently  a 
co-operative  advertising  group  selling  this  label  for 
years  wanted  to  put  on  an  anniversary  sale.  Some 
additional  advertising  revenue  was  solicited  and 
obtained.  In  co-operation  with  the  full  page  ad,  run 
in  connection  with  the  anniversary,  a  broker  offered 
twenty-five  dollars  for  an  ad  on  a  manufactured 


product.  The  ad  was  accepted,  the  label  introduced  to 
the  group,  accepted  in  turn  by  them,  and  the  comment 
of  the  representative  of  the  older  label  in  the  market 
was  that  he  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  his  product 
in  the  ad.  The  extra  sales  promotional  effort  behind 
the  anniversary  merchandising  event  moved  more  of 
the  product  than  was  expected  to  move.  As  a  result 
there  is  a  considerable  sum  left  unexpended  in  the 
advertising  budget  for  the  product. 

Now  advertising  to  plus  merchandising  steps  into 
the  picture.  The  newcomer  in  the  market  wants  to 
introduce  a  brand  of  baked  beans  that  are  quite 
competitive  and  are  also  backed  by  a  full  page  in  color 
in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  They  are  not  well  dis¬ 
tributed  among  group  members  but  they  will  be  in  a 
few  days!  How?  Why  the  distributor  is  going  to 
hold  open  house  this  week  and  the  broker  will  make  a 
display  of  the  beans,  sample  them  liberally,  place 
several  copies  of  The  Post  showing  the  ad  in  color  about 
the  display,  and  members  will  be  bound  to  be  interested. 
In  this  case  the  national  advertising  helped  sell  the 
product.  Fortunately  the  firm  promoting  their  sale 
also  has  something  in  its  budget  for  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising  and  in  a  little  while  two  labels  of  manufactured 
goods  will  be  in  the  hand  of  a  group  not  selling  the  line 
to  any  extent  heretofore.  Advertising  paves  the  way 
for  the  establishment  of  the  line.  Lack  of  advertising 
support  prevents  an  established  line  from  retaining 
its  place  in  distribution.  In  a  little  while  the  packers 
will  have  to  open  some  other  competitive  market  at 
probably  more  expense  than  an  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  for  co-operative  advertising  would  have  cost  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  the  old  customers  satisfied.  No,  you 
can’t  stay  in  the  swim  even  though  you  sell  for  less, 
in  the  face  of  constructive  merchandising  effoits  of 
others  plussed  with  advertising,  either  natior  d  or 
co-operative,  or  both. 

Last  summer  the  mills  producing  Palm  Bead  cloth 
thought  they  faced  declines  in  markets,  certain!  they 
were  never  bothered  with  more  competition.  W1  t  did 
they  do  ?  Why  they  determined  to  maintain  theii  i)rice, 
protect  their  dealer’s  profit,  and  carry  seventy-f  e  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  dealers’  advertising  campa.  ns  in 
local  newspapers.  They  did  pep  up  their  line,  1  ing  it 
up  to  date,  they  did  show  different  weights  for  s  .tings 
for  different  purposes.  They  did  come  out  of  '  e  sea¬ 
son  profitably.  Canners  could  do  as  much  ar  more 
with  the  same  thought  given  to  their  business. 

Starts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  n  the 
furnishing  of  constructive  sales  and  adv  tising 

*  Readers  are  invited  to  submit  selling  plans,  label  des  is, 
to  “Better  Profits"  for  analysis  and  suggestive  criticv  T/it* 
service  is  conducted  without  charge.  Mail  your  commv.  :catwiu 
to  “BETTER  PROFITS"  do  THE  CANNING  TR^  DE,  iO 
S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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mater  al  intended  to  carry  over  a  period.  Too  often, 

I  howe  ar,  this  material  and  accompanying  services  are 
i  supp]  d  only  to  those  dealers  buying  a  certain  amount 

;  of  go  Is.  This  amount  of  course  has  been  set  high 

enour  to  provide  a  profit,  or  for  at  least  the  cost  of 
l  the  a^  ertising  material  furnished.  This  is  not  making 
the  f  lest  use  of  advertising  material  provided  for 
genet. -1  distribution.  It’s  bought  and  paid  for,  it  will 
soon  ue  out  of  date,  if  you  have  any  counter  cards  or 
leaflets  carrying  several  receipes,  in  goodness  name, 
get  them  out  to  retail  stores  where  they  will  be  doing 
some  good.  Printed  material  intended  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  never  help  create  dividends  while  it  is 
gathering  dust  in  some  warehouse  waiting  to  be  requi¬ 
sitioned  out  to  dealers  buying  large  quantities  of 
goods.  Let  every  retail  dealer  selling  your  line  have 
a  part  in  your  advertising  plans. 

I’ll  even  put  myself  out  on  a  limb  and  say  that  the 
first  canner  to  set  up  a  complete,  fifty-two  weeks  in  the 
year,  dealer’s  helps  advertising  campaign  will  cash  in 
beyond  his  fondest  dreams.  Some  are  already  doing 
it  very  nicely,  thank  you,  by  means  of  a  quarterly 
campaign,  some  are  getting  their  money’s  worth  out 
of  window  poster  distribution.  Others  are  placing 
elaborate  cook  books  in  the  hands  of  all  who  want  them ; 
canners  of  dog  food  put  on  “Doggie  Dinners’’  with 
prizes  for  the  largest  dog,  the  smallest,  the  smartest, 
the  homeliest  and  so  on.  Then  free  dog  food  to  all 
!  entries!  A  manufacturer  of  shortening  advertises  a 
combination  pie  made  of  mince  meat  and  pumpkin;  a 
cranberry  packer  advertises  pies  can  be  made  most 
delicious  by  combining  cranberries  and  apple.  Why 
don’t  some  canner  figure  out  the  calories  in  a  dish  af 
scalloped  corn  and  then  combine  forces  with  some  inter¬ 
state  bread  baker  or  cracker  maker  and  have  them  dis¬ 
tribute  a  receipe  calling  for  their  bread  crumbs  or 
crackers  and  this  particular  corn.  Later  cherry 
packers  ought  to  team  up  with  shortening  packers  and 
together  make  the  housewives  of  the  country  cherry-pie 
conscious. 

All  these  things  and  many  more  are  possible  for 
the  canner  who  looks  ahead  but  they  will  be  a  little 
easier  for  the  canner  who  backs  up  his  suggestions  with 
an  ad'  ertising  campaign  in  the  daily  press  or  a  small 
sched>  j  to  start  with  in  some  good  magazine  with 
nation  •  circulation.  Most  advertisers  are  interested 
in  co-<  erating  with  some  one  who  is  like-minded.  You 
must  meday  accept  advertising  for  the  good  it  will 
do  yo’  you  may  as  well  get  in  a  frame  of  mind  favor¬ 
able  t.  t  first  as  last.  This  department  has  often  told 
you,  a  I’ll  tell  you  again  and  again,  that  when  you 
are  fa  d  with  heavy  stocks  you  might  as  well  spend 
ten  C'  s  a  dozen  advertising  your  name  and  fame 
whate  ■  your  claim  to  it  may  be,  as  to  knock  off  ten 
cents  ozen  on  the  price  and  put  the  extra  profit  into 
the  pc  'ts  of  your  customers. 

Mai  ts  may  be  stiffening,  consumers  may  be  eating 
up  th^  irplus,  but  surpluses  moved  to  the  consuming 
public  bargain  prices  will  never  build  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  od-will  and  continuing  consumer  acceptance 
that  K  be  built  by  constructive  advertising  schedules 
well  e  uted  and  placed.  Your  sales  and  profits  will 
increa  as  you  learn  to  advertise ! 


For  Cut  Green  or  Wax  Beans 


Speeial 

Double  Grader 


Increases  the  Yield  of  Small 
Size  (fancy)  Cut  Beans 
Over  Fifty  Percent 


The  use  of  the  new  CRCO  Special  Double 
Grader  for  accurately  size-grading  green  and 
wax  beans  after  cutting  has  attracted  the 
widespread  attention  of  packers  and  food 
brokers  everywhere  because  this  new  grader 
delivers  a  product  which  is  both  uniform  in 
size  and  free  from  objectionable  short  ends 
and  seed  beans. 


Any  pack  graded  by  this  new  CRCO 
method  instantly  attracts  the  attention  of 
buyers  because  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
“fancy”  grade  which  commands  a  higher  price. 


Investigate  the  CRCO  Special  Double 
Grader  —  learn  how  it  will  increase  your 
profits. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


ALAMO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  of  Alamo,  Texas,  packers  of  Texas 
grapefruit  juice  have  established  a  General  Sales  Office  in 
Chicago,  located  at  541  North  Franklin  Street,  through  which 
all  sales  for  the  company  will  be  handled.  H.  B.  Finder,  formerly 
of  the  Bordo  Products  Company,  will  be  in  charge  of  this  office 
and  all  inquiries  relative  to  sales  and  quotations  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Alamo  Products  Company  at  the  above  address. 

• 

JOHN  F.  SCHUMAN,  46  years  old,  for  the  past  15  years  super¬ 
visor  of  closing  machines  in  Indiana  for  the  Continental  Can 
Company,  died  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  23rd.  He  was 
well  known  to  the  canners  of  Indiana  and  his  many  friends  will 
regret  to  learn  of  his  death. 

• 

SEXJRETARY  J.  P.  HARRIS  announces  that  the  Ozark  Canners 
Association  will  hold  its  Annual  Meeting  at  the  Connor  Hotel, 
Joplin,  Missouri,  January  12th  and  13th,  1939. 

• 

THE  AMEJilCAN  HONEY  Producers  League  held  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  York  City,  during  the  week. 

• 

THAT  THE  CANNED  Foods  industry  is  fast  moving  towards  the 
use  of  colorful  printed  shipping  boxes  is  an  important  trend 
that  can’t  be  overlooked  by  even  the  most  casual  observer.  Until 
a  comparatively  few  years  ago,  only  the  largest  producers  in 
this  field  used  individually  printed  boxes.  Most  common  was 
the  plain  corrugated  shipping  box,  with  quantity  and  other 
necessary  information  stenciled  on  the  box.  Many  canners  are 
now  extending  to  their  shipping  boxes  advertising  value  and 
product  identity  formerly  confined  to  can  labels.  New  processes 
and  developments  in  the  field  of  package  design^ing  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  reproduce  on  the  shipping  box  nearly  any  identifying 
label,  theme  or  trade-mark.  Most  of  the  recent  shipping  boxes 
in  the  canned  foods  field  have  featured  brilliant  color  printing, 
according  to  the  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Company.  A  new  type 
shipping-display  box  manufactured  by  the  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
company  has  also  found  wide  popularity  among  certain  canners. 
This  unit  serves  as  a  conventional  shipping  box  in  transit  but 
when  it  reaches  the  dealer,  the  shipping-display  box  is  trans¬ 
formed  quickly  and  easily  into  a  counter  display  stand  that 
actually  sells  the  product. 

• 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  reports  net  profits  for  the  year 
ending  September  20th  as  $840,537  compared  with  $1,854,469 
in  the  preceding  year.  Sales  for  the  year  amounted  to  $6,554,272 
against  $10,721,305  in  1937. 

• 

THE  ANNUAL  TECHNICAL  School  for  pickle  and  kraut  packers 
will  be  held  at  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan, 
February  21st  to  23rd,  1939. 

• 

GENERAL  FOODS  CORPORATION  will  expend  some  $15,000  in  an 
expansion  program  which  will  include  a  new  headquarters 
research  laboratory,  a  new  Florida  quick  freezing  plant  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  movable  quick  freezing  machines  used 
by  the  Birds  Eye  Frosted  Foods  Division. 

• 

AMERICAN  MANAGEMENT  Association,  New  York  City,  sponsors 
of  the  annual  competition  for  the  Irwin  D.  Wolf  Awards  for 
outstanding  accomplishment  in  packaging,  announces  that  in 
recognition  of  increased  importance  of  informative  labeling,  a 
new  classification  will  be  included  this  year,  bringing  the  total 
to  21.  This  new  classification  provides  an  award  for  “the 
package  most  effectively  displaying  specific  buying  information 
about  the  merchandise  of  greatest  help  to  the  consumer  at  the 
point  of  sale.”  All  packages  entered  in  the  competition  will  be 
exhibited  as  a  featured  section  of  the  ninth  packaging  expo¬ 
sition  to  be  held  at  the  Astor  Hotel,  New  York  City,  March  7th 
to  10th,  1939.  Entries  will  be  accepted  beginning  December  10th 
and  up  to  the  dead  line  date  of  February  8th,  1939. 


A  CAMPAIGN  to  suppress  so-called  “pirate”  sardine  fishing 
under  provisions  of  a  new  amendment  passed  at  the  November 
election  has  been  launched  by  the  California  State  Fish  and 
Game  Commission.  Fishermen  found  guilty  of  supplying  sar¬ 
dines  to  unlicensed  reduction  plants  operating  offshore  will  face 
jail  sentences  and  fines.  The  law  was  intended  to  regulate  the 
diminishing  sardine  supply. 

• 

THE  NATIONAL  CANNED  PEA  Merchandising  Program  is  rapidly 
rounding  into  shape.  Posters  have  been  prepared  and  full  page 
color  ads  will  appear  in  the  American  Weekly  and  This  Week 
magazines  in  the  leading  papers  throughout  the  country  on 
January  15th.  The  coverage  is  estimated  to  reach  75  per  cent 
of  the  consumer  trade  of  the  United  States.  Trade  paper  adver¬ 
tising  will  take  the  story  to  distributors  and  retailers,  who  are 
urged  to  order  display  materials  from  the  cooperating  canners. 
The  campaign  is  built  around  the  theme  that  “All  peas  are 
better  and  cheaper  this  year”  and  admonishes  the  housewife 
“It’s  smart  to  buy  canned  peas  this  year.”  The  campaign  should 
greatly  aid  in  disposing  of  this  season’s  pack  and  build  addi¬ 
tional  business  for  the  future,  all  at  very  little  expense  to  the 
cooperating  parties. 

• 

ELMER  F.  ANDREWS,  national  administrator  of  the  wages  and 
hours  legislation,  known  as  the  fair  labor  standards  act,  was  a 
visitor  at  San  Francisco,  California,  late  in  November.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  attending  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  conference, 
he  addressed  the  Commonwealth  Club,  met  with  employer  groups 
and  labor  officials  and  addressed  a  mass  meeting  at  the  Expo¬ 
sition  Auditorium.  In  predicting  the  success  of  the  program 
now  under  way,  he  cited  the  experience  of  California  in  estab¬ 
lishing  wage  and  hour  standards  for  women.  The  national  law, 
he  said,  came  as  a  result  of  the  demand  for  uniform  standards. 

• 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  of  Refrigerating  Engineers  announces 
that  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Refrigerating  Data  Book  will 
appear  early  in  January.  The  fourth  edition  comes  in  fifty 
chapters  divided  into  eight  parts,  which  can  be  referred  to 
readily  by  thumb  tabs.  At  the  heading  of  each  part  will  be 
found  a  table  of  contents  of  that  part.  The  parts  follow:  1 — 
Refrigeration  (principals);  2 — Refrigerants;  3 — Heat  Flow 
and  Insulation;  4 — Air  Conditioning;  5 — Foods;  6 — Domestic- 
Commercial  Machinery;  7 — Industrial  Machinery;  8 — Controls 
and  Power;  all  elaborately  indexed.  Price  of  the  book  will  be 
the  same  as  heretofore,  $4.00  per  copy  in  the  United  States. 

• 

THE  Ba.iMiNATiON  of  the  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on 
canned  citrus  products  going  to  Great  Britain,  contained  in  the 
trade  agreement  signed  last  week,  could  not  have  been  ,  etter 
timed.  The  citrus  commission  is  about  to  act  on  another  r  iver- 
tising  campaign  in  England  on  canned  fruit.  It  should  rove 
an  excellent  stimulus  to  additional  expansion  there,  with  rreat 
Britain  already  taking  a  third  of  all  the  grapefruit  st  tions 
canned  in  Florida.  The  volume  of  exports  of  canned  ape- 
fruit  to  England  is  constantly  increasing,  the  govern  ’ut's 
figures  showing  a  gain  of  800  per  cent  since  1931.  In  1  0-31, 
slightly  more  than  4,500,000  pounds  of  canned  grapefrui  went 
to  England.  Last  season,  1936-37,  the  volume  was  moi  than 
33,500,000  pounds. 

• 

THE  BERKELEY  BANK  FOR  COOPERATIVES  announces  tha  with 
a  total  business  of  $315,000,000,  California’s  farmer  c  pera- 
tive  marketing  and  purchasing  associations  take  first  p  oe  in 
the  United  States.  More  than  25  per  cent  of  all  activ  fruit 
and  vegetable  associations  in  the  United  States  are  this 
State,  and  these  handle  more  than  one-half  of  the  coop  ative 
fruit  and  vegetable  business.  All  but  15  per  cent  of  thv  ntrus 
fruit  of  California  is  handled  by  cooperatives,  and  all  ut  10 
per  cent  of  the  walnut  crop.  This  season  a  substantin  block 
of  the  cling  peach  pack  was  made  for  growers. 
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LIMA  BEAN  PACK,  1938 

By  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS 
NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

December  1,  1938. 


19ii  PACK  OF  CANNED  FRESH  LIMA  BEANS  IN 
EASTERN  STATES 

MARYLAND 


24/2 

48/8  Z  48/1 

6/10 

Misc. 

Total 

Green  Limas: 

Midget  . 

10,848 

475 

11,323 

Tiny  . 

17,359 

.  1,445 

567 

367 

19,738 

Small  . 

38,737 

594  2,672 

7,189 

50 

49,242 

Medium  . 

12,180 

186 

6,393 

18,759 

Green  and  White.. 

63,506 

.  1,232 

11,092 

1,155 

76,985 

White  . 

34,629 

5 

9,532 

44,166 

Total  . 

177,259 

594  6,015 

34,773 

1,572 

220,213 

DELAWARE 

24/2 

48/8  Z  48/1 

6/10 

Misc. 

Total 

Green  Limas: 

Midget  . 

10,726 

719 

11,445 

Tiny  . 

83,567 

264  6,960 

4,565 

4,438 

99,794 

Small  . 

95,464 

4,125  8,764 

15,395 

4,449 

128,197 

Medium  . 

13,678 

1,780  3,741 

6,022 

25,221 

Green  and  White.. 

108,977 

.  4,891 

22,121 

4,005 

139,994 

White  . 

130,897 

801 

12,141 

1,315 

145,154 

Total  . 

443,309 

6,169  25,876 

60,244 

14,207 

549,805 

OTHER  EASTERN  STATES 

24/2 

48/8  Z  48/1 

6/10 

Misc. 

Total 

Green  Limas: 

Midget  . 

7,619 

264 

7,883 

Tiny  . 

39,447 

.  2,249 

1,827 

43,523 

Small  . 

55,560 

100  3,093 

2,547 

1,704 

63,004 

Medium  . 

17,259 

2,500  2,520 

5,102 

27,381 

Green  and  White.. 

170,289 

643 

9,966 

14,292 

195,190 

White  . 

70,084 

1,605 

71,689 

Total  . 

360,258 

2,600  8,505 

21,311 

15,996 

408,670 

1938  PACK  OF  CANNED  FRESH 

LIMA 

BEANS 

IN 

MID-WEST  AND  WESTERN  STATES 

MICHIGAN,  WISCONSIN,  ILLINOIS  ANE 

»  INDIANA 

24/2 

48/8  Z  48/1 

6/10 

Misc. 

Total 

Green  Limas: 

Midget  . 

2,376 

.  1,138 

170 

3,684 

Tiny  . 

56,761 

618  11,405 

3,708 

310 

72,802 

Small  . 

114,047 

1,508  9,141 

6,439 

778 

131,913 

Medium  . 

94,477 

.  5,591 

12,948 

113,016 

Green  d  White.. 

84,411 

.  3,511 

10,024 

982 

98,928 

White  . 

71,236 

50 

6,490 

77,776 

Total  . . 

423,308 

2,126  30,836 

39,779 

2,070 

498,119 

OTHER  WESTERN  STATES 


24/2 

48/8  Z  48/1 

6/10 

Misc. 

Total 

Green  ] 

las: 

Mide 

Tiny 

.  6,275 

46 

6,321 

Small 

.  9,873 

2,199  150 

175 

12,397 

Medii 

.  43,551 

13,566 

57,117 

Green  i 

White..  11,651 

.  2,360 

155 

9,331 

23,497 

White  , 

.  8,905 

7,882 

16,787 

Total  .. 

.  80,255 

2,199  2,510 

376 

30,779 

116,119 

TOTAL 

UNITED  STATES 

_ _ 

24/2 

48/8  Z  48/1 

6/10 

Misc. 

Total 

Green  I 

’s; 

Midge 

.  31,569 

.  2,332 

434 

34,335 

Tiny 

.  203,409 

882  22,059 

10,713 

5,115 

242,178 

Small 

.  313,681 

8,526  23,820 

31,745 

6,981 

384,753 

Mediu 

.  181,145 

4,280  12,038 

30,465 

13,566 

241,494 

Green  a 

White  438,834 

.  12,637 

53,358 

29,765 

534,594 

WTiite  . 

.  315,751 

856 

29,768 

9,197 

355,572 

Total  .. 

. 1,484,389 

13,688  73,742  156,483 

64,624  1,792,926 

ASPARAGUS  PACK,  1936,  1937,  1938 


By  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS 
NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 


State 

1936 

cases 

1937 

cases 

1938 

cases 

California 

Regular  . 

..  1,853,291 

1,503,783 

1,173,016 

All  Green . 

..  496,370 

568,807 

623,361 

N.  J.,  Del.,  and  Md. 

Regular  . 

All  Green . 

..  117,289 

178,266 

169,431 

Ill.,  Ind.,  Iowa  and  Nebr. 

Regular  . 

8,752 

7,814 

All  Green . 

..  119,361 

236,934 

240,785 

Michigan  and  Ohio 

Regular  . 

4,500 

All  Green . 

69,408 

83,257 

87,644 

Wash.,  Oregon  and  Utah 

Regular  . 

All  Green . 

69,963 

75,775 

76,317 

Southern 

Regular  . 

2,600 

2,100 

All  Green . 

49,460 

47,230 

63,000 

Total  Regular . 

...  1,869,143 

1,513,697 

1,173,016 

Total  All  Green . 

...  921,851 

1,190,269 

1,260,538 

Grand  Total . 

...  2,790,994 

2,703,966 

2,433,554 

California  figures  are  from  the  Aspai’agus  Industry  Board  of 
California. 


MINNESOTA  CANNERS  MEET 

VAN  A.  ANDERSON,  Anderson  Brothers  Canning  & 

Pickling  Company,  Dodge  Center,  was  elected  to 

succeed  Dr.  G.  C.  Scott  of  the  Minnesota  Valley  Can¬ 
ning  Company  as  President  of  the  Minnesota  Canners 
Association  at  their  convention  held  at  the  Nicollet 
Hotel,  Minneapolis,  December  1st.  The  association 
enjoys  a  100  per  cent  canner  membership  and  had  100 
per  cent  attendance  at  the  convention. 

Dr.  Scott  opened  the  meeting  by  introducing  Dr. 
G.  A.  Vacha,  Director  of  Laboratories,  Minnesota  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Dairy  and  Foods,  who  deliv¬ 
ered  a  very  interesting  and  informative  address. 

High  lights  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Pea  Canners  Marketing  Cooperative  were  thoroughly 
discussed  by  Mr.  Byrne  Marcellus  of  Chicago. 

At  noon  the  convention  attended  a  luncheon 
sponsored  by  the  association,  at  which  111  were  in 
attendance. 

The  meeting  was  resumed  at  2:30  with  George  0. 
Tong,  Traffic  Counsellor,  giving  a  detailed  report  of 
activities  of  the  association  for  the  year. 

Dr.  H.  0.  Halvorson  made  his  report  on  the  sew’age 
disposal  experimental  activities  of  the  year  and  sup¬ 
plied  each  member  with  a  mimeographed  copy  of 
findings. 

Dr.  William  H.  Harrison,  Director  of  the  Continental 
Can  Company’s  Research  Laboratory,  explained  the 
operations  of  the  new  Food  and  Drug  Law. 

Officers  elected  are:  Ivan  A.  Anderson,  Anderson 
Brothers  Canning  &  Pickling  Co.,  Dodge  Center,  Presi¬ 
dent;  H.  A.  Blesi,  Fairmont  Canning  Co.,  Fairmont, 
Vice-President;  and  George  A.  Borg,  Northland  Can¬ 
ning  Co.,  Cokato,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

At  7:30  in  the  evening  the  convention  was  tendered 
a  banquet  and  entertainment  sponsored  by  the  allied 
industries. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  warehouseman,  shipper  or  label¬ 
ing  machine  man.  Familiar  with  all  types  of  labeling  equipment, 
packaging  tin  or  glass.  Address  Box  B-2327  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  By  operator  of  Canco  Closing 
Machines.  Single  man,  wll  go  anywhere.  References  supplied. 
Address  Box  B-2328  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


The  Wage  and  Hour  Law  makes  hand  labor  extremely  costly. 
Offer  2  C-R  Bean  Snippers,  1  C-R  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter. 
All  in  excellent  used  condition.  Charles  G.  Summers  Jr.,  Inc., 
New  Freedom,  Pa. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  —  FACTORY 


FOR  SALE — Complete  Plant  with  equipment  for  packing 
peas,  corn  and  beans.  Excellent  location  on  railroad  siding, 
Clinton,  New  York.  Clinton  Canning  Co.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  Canning  Plant  with  A  No.  1  equip¬ 
ment  for  packing  Asparagus,  Beans,  Tomatoes,  Pumpkin  and 
Cranberries,  located  in  the  heart  of  Salem  County,  Woodstown, 
New  Jersey.  Wallace  Roberts  Canning  Co.,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  pickling  expert,  authority  on 
pickling  methods,  hot  or  cold  processing,  any  and  all  styles  of 
pickles,  relishes,  sauces,  brine  stock,  mayonnaise.  Outstanding 
experience  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Age  37,  married. 
Excellent  references.  Can  take  full  charge.  Address  Box 
B-2309  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


Install  Processing  Retorts  that  distribute, 
steam  properly  and  economically.  Some  of 
our  Retorts  hove  been  operating  satisfactorily 
for  over  25  years.  All  electric  welded.  Smooth 
inside  -  no  rivets.  Write  Berlin  Chapman  Co.. 
Berlin,  Wis. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  Of  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


TiHiiE  HJminnEiDt  Westm/nster.Md. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager.  15  years’  experience 
with  three  major  companies;  3  years  with  present  company. 
Will  go  anywhere;  prefer  West  or  Northwest.  Address  Box 
B-2324  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager  or  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Positively  dependable  and  able  to  accept  responsibility. 
Years  of  outstanding  experience  as  A-1  canner  of  high 
quality  foods  in  tins  or  glass.  Can  build,  equip  and  operate  a 
plant  efficiently  and  economically  for  various  vegetables,  fruits, 
pickles,  etc.,  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Seeking  permanent 
connections  with  large  reputable  organization.  Would  like  to 
hear  fr®m  canners  needing  man  my  type.  A-1  references. 
Address  Box  B-2329  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


■ 

Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry  ’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Editio:  . 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  ust  < 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperatur. 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— T!  ^ 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  ref eren  ^ 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specific  - 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets  and  other  nect  - 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN — Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  - 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reve  - 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumf  5 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  (  -• 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3  '. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Bittin  s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canni  , 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  i 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  ownt  , 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

867  pages.  Price  $7.00 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALI 'MORE  20  S.  Gay  Street  M  ARYL  A  D 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


“V  aiter,  does  that  orchestra  play  anything  by 
requ^.-T?” 

“Sure.” 

“Yv'ell,  ask  them  if  they  will  be  so  good  as  to  play  a 
game  of  dominoes  until  I  finish  my  lunch?” 

Sailor  (at  the  five  and  ten) — Who  attends  to  the 
nuts  ? 

Girl — ril  take  care  of  you  in  just  a  minute,  sir. 

“So  you  propose  to  take  my  daughter  from  me  with¬ 
out  any  warning?” 

“Not  at  all.  If  there  is  anything  about  your  daughter 
you  want  to  warn  me  about,  I’m  willing  to  listen.” 

“I  stopped  at  a  bargain  sale  today.” 

“Did  you  see  anything  that  looked  very  cheap?” 

“Yes;  several  men  waiting  for  their  .wives.” 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  billboard  lovely  as  a  tree. 

And,  unless  the  billboards  fall. 

I’ll  never  see  a  tree  at  all. 


I 


YOURSELF  SOME 


MONEY  » 


LABELING  and  BOXING  COSTS 


use  KYLER  MACHINES 

for  speed,  neatness  and  trouble-free  operation. 

Ready  for  immediate  shipment 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S  A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


You  are  the  sunshine  of  my  lite.  Your  smile  drives 
every  cloud  away.  With  you  at  my  side,  I  would  defy 
the  storms  of  life.” 

“What  is  this?  A  proposal  or  a  weather  report?” 

Rolling  to  get  a  rise  out  of  a  farmer  hoeing  a  field 
by  the  road,  a  city  smartie  called:  “Hey,  Rube,  did 
j  you  see  a  load  of  monkeys  go  by  here?” 

“No,”  replied  the  farmer,  “Did  you  fall  off?” 

Boarder — Ah,  your  steak  is  like  the  weather  this 
'  eveni  g,  madam,  rather  raw. 

La^  (llady — Indeed?  By  the  way,  your  account  is 
like  1  1  weather,  too — unsettled. 

“i\'  shaving  brush  is  very  stiff,”  complained  dad. 

“I  Older  what’s  wrong  with  it.” 

“I  n’t  know,”  said  wifey,  “it  was  nice  and  soft 
whei!  painted  the  bird  cage  yesterday.” 

“I  '  into  a  mud  puddle.” 

t!  With  your  new  pants  on,  too?” 

“Y  I  didn’t  have  time  to  take  them  off.” 

A  c  p,  after  placing  some  flowers  on  a  grave  in  the 
ceme:  noticed  an  old  Chinaman  placing  a  bowl  of 

rice  t  i  nearby  grave  and  asked :  “What  time  do  you 
6xpec  our  friend  to  come  up  and  eat  the  rice?” 

Rei  d  the  old  Chinaman :  “Same  time  your  friend 
come  to  smell  flowers.” 
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An  .  9xleaZ  .  6fiAidma^  . 


A 

Complete 
Course  in 
Canning 

Sixth  edition 


FOR  MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND  BUYERS 

Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


Wrapped  as  Christmas  present 
if  desired. 


360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae 
for  everything  ^^Canahle^^ 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  prc 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE,  20  South  Gay  Street,  MARYLAND 


Decen'ber  12, 1938 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Demand  Continuing  Right  Into  Holiday  Goods — Situation 
Beginning  to  Look  Hopeful — A  Small  Advance  Will  Have  No 
Effect  on  Public  Consumption — Spinach  Prices. 

Flotsam  and  jetsam — There  is  nothing  new 
to  report  in  the  canned  foods  market  this  week. 
Market  students  note  that  demand  for  canned  foods 
is  continuing  later  into  the  year — into  the  time  when 
Christmas  goods  normally  take  all  the  distributors’ 
attention — than  ever  before.  And  there  are  well- 
founded  rumors  that  many  big  buyers  are  laying  their 
plans  to  get  large  blocks  of  goods  they  know  they  will 
need,  now  for  delivery  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  and 
because  they  feel  that  the  prices  are  lower  than  they 
soon  will  be.  But  nothing  seems  to  move  the  canner 
from  the  doldrums  or  “blues” ;  he  is  convinced  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  canner  is  hopeless,  and  he  is  told  this  on  all 
sides,  by  friends  and  enemies.  The  latest  hypodermic 
is  that  the  consuming  public  has  been  so  long  treated 
to  low  prices — below  cost  they  admit — ^that  it  will  be 
difficult,  if  ever  possible,  to  raise  prices  again.  To  our 
way  of  thinking  that  is  about  the  best  and  most  hopeful 
indication  we  have  seen  in  a  long,  long  time.  Whenever 
you  find  the  “wisemen”  of  an  industry  making  firm, 
definite,  “well-known-fact”  statements,  be  quick ;  hedge 
and  take  the  other  side,  because  it  is  an  almost  certain 
indication  of  radical  change.  Just  before  the  1929  blow 
up  the  world  was  full  of  wisemen,  prating  that  our 
prosperity  was  only  just  beginning;  that  it  would  go  on 
and  on  to  heights  then  not  even  dreamed  of,  etc.,  etc. 
You  bought  a  lot  of  stock  which  your  friend,  an  experi- 
encefi  and  honest  stock  broker,  assured  you  would  con¬ 
tinue  paying  handsome  dividends  the  rest  of  your  life. 
You  ’-.ud  100  for  it,  and  now  it  is  selling — when  it  can 
be  So  ;1 — at  4  or  5  and  hasn’t  paid  a  dividend  yet. 
That  what  we  mean. 

Ar  dvance  of  5  cents  to  10  cents  per  dozen  by  can- 
ners  >  their  goods,  means  less  than  14  cent  to  1  cent 
per  C-.  to  the  consumer;  yet  it  would  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  >  'tween  cost  and  less  than  cost,  on  many  goods. 
And  aat’s  more  the  consumers  are  looking  for  such 
an  ai  ance,  because  they  have  heard  the  stories  of 
aiaki '  .  the  canners  of  these  fine  goods  sell  them  below 
cost,  id  no  housewife  likes  that.  She  is  a  square- 
shoot.  but  she  is  “sore”  that  the  canners  are  such 
tools  to  let  the  goods  go  for  less  than  cost.  She 
feels  re  the  wholesalers  and  retailers  are  not  selling 
them  thout  profit.  That  is  the  answer  to  that  wheeze, 
and  will  not  be  surprised  to  see  prices  advance  and 


keep  advancing  moderately  from  now  on.  A  lot  ol 
canners  are  asking  much  better  prices  than  market,  an.  i 
getting  them.  Particularly  in  canned  tomatoes  con¬ 
fidence  seems  to  be  growing,  and  more  and  more  can¬ 
ners  have  withdrawn  until  prices  show  improvement. 
So  the  canned  tomato  market  is  stronger,  for  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  true  that  the  “tomato  canners  in  peonage”  have 
been  about  sold  out. 

THE  MARKET — Staple  canned  foods  are  being 
bought  in  small  quantities  and  invariably  for  immediate 
delivery,  but  totalling  huge  quantities.  Prices  remain 
unchanged,  for  there  seem  always  some  willing  to 
meet  low  prices. 

The  spinach  crop  was  put  out  of  the  running  in  this 
region  by  the  snow  and  cold  weather,  and  although 
there  are  no  worthwhile  stocks  anywhere  in  this  region, 
the  bargain  brokers  continue  to  quote:  Fancy  2’s,  7214 
to  75  cents;  2V2’s,  95  cents;  lO’s  $3.15  to  $3.25.  Texas 
is  a  disturbing  element  here,  as  was  the  Ozarks,  with 
prices  too  low.  They  are  not  making  any  money  at  the 
prices  they  have  been  selling,  as  they  will  find,  and  as 
some  of  them  have  already  found.  There  is  just  no 
sense  in  breaking  the  country’s  market  wide  open.  If 
a  moderate  price  cut  will  not  bring  the  business  then 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  goods. 

Brokers  are  offering  “specials”  in  standard  cut 
stringless  beans  at  521/^  cents;  Virginia  2’s  tomatoes  at 
59  cents;  fresh  white  limas  at  621/2  cents;  standard 
crushed  evergreen  corn  at  60  cents;  2’s  turnip  greens 
at  75  cents;  apple  sauce  303’s  at  55  cents;  2’s,  62i/> 
cents;  lO’s,  $2.75. 

Meantime  California  seems  to  be  cleaning  up  the 
fruit  situation,  and  has  canned  peaches  in  quite  strong 
position,  due  to  the  holdings  being  in  strong  hands. 

In  this  issue  you  have  the  statistics  of  the  asparagus 
and  of  the  lima  bean  packs.  Note  that  all  green  aspara¬ 
gus  has  moved  ahead  of  the  white,  a  perfectly  natural 
result,  and  you  may  expect  to  see  the  white  pack  shrink 
still  further.  Lima  beans  have  met  the  favor  of  the 
public  and  the  market  is  taking  care  of  itself.  Fancy 
small  limas,  3  sieve,  are  selling  at  $1.20  to  $1.25. 

They  are  packing  sweet  potatoes  only  as  wanted, 
which  is  the  wise  course. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  lot  of  canners  are  working 
with  their  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  in  selling  canned 
foods  for  Christmas  presents.  There  is  nothing  more 
acceptable  than  a  case  of  fine  canned  foods,  especially 
if  it  be  an  assorted  case. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Buying  Has  Held  Up  Unusually  Long  Into  the  Holiday  Season — 
Tomatoes  Look  Better — Overdue  Buying  Held  Off  by  Canners’ 
Weak  Offers — Sardines  Scarce — Salmon  Quiet — Some  Interest 
in  Fruits — Texas  Spinach  An  Item — Beans  Have  Some  Calls. 

New  York,  December  8,  1938. 

HE  SITUATION — While  canned  foods  business 
has  held  up  unusually  long  into  the  holiday  season, 
there  are  some  signs  of  diminishing  interest  in  spot 
offerings  here  this  week.  Wholesalers  are  beginning  to 
concentrate  largely  on  holiday  goods.  While  this 
development  will  of  course  affect  spots,  there  is  still 
considerable  interest  evident  in  offerings  of  canned 
foods  for  shipment  after  December  31.  Tomatoes  are 
looking  better  this  week,  but  peas  and  corn  are  still 
lagging.  A  flurry  of  price  cutting  weakened  canned 
citrus  juices  this  week. 

THE  OUTLOOK — While  estimates  of  total  holdings 
vary,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  most  distributors  in 
the  metropolitan  area  will  close  the  year  with  inven- 
vories  substantially  below  normal.  This,  of  course, 
points  to  a  sustained  volume  buying  program  after  the 
completion  of  year-end  inventories.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  price  shading  by  canners  on  any  items, 
unless  in  cases  of  dire  emergency,  threatens  to  retard 
what  otherwise  appears  to  be  a  certain  strengthening 
market  when  the  overdue  buying  reaches  the  market. 

TOMATOES — Canners  in  the  tri-states  are  showing 
firm  price  views  on  tomatoes  this  week,  with  little 
forced  selling  in  evidence.  Minimum  quotations  remain 
unchanged  from  the  previous  week’s  levels,  with  most 
of  the  limited  business  passing  at  the  moment  confined 
to  standard  2s. 

CORN,  PEAS — There  has  been  little  buying  interest 
evident  on  either  peas  or  corn  in  the  East  this  week, 
and  the  market  undertone  continues  soft.  While  no 
price  changes  are  reported  in  the  open  market,  price 
shading  on  firm  offerings  is  still  far  from  a  rarity. 
Reports  from  the  midwest  indicate  that  standards  are 
firming  up  somewhat,  and  New  York  State  canners 
are  also  showing  firmer  price  views  on  peas.  Con¬ 
siderable  business  is  looked  for  early  in  the  new  year, — 
even  prior  to  the  January  conventions. 

GRAPEFRUIT  —  Some  price  shading  on  fancy 
grapefruit  sections  is  reported  this  week,  with  offerings 
at  7214  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Florida  canneries,  reported.  This 
compares  with  previous  quotations  of  80  cents,  cannery. 
No  change  is  reported  in  grapefruit  juice  quotations, 
but  some  recent  low-priced  sales  of  canned  orange  juice 
have  been  recorded. 

SARDINES  SCARCE — Reports  from  “down  east” 
this  week  indicate  that  only  a  few  canners  still  have 
sardines  on  hand  from  the  1938  pack.  The  market 
rules  strong  on  the  basis  of  $4.00  per  case  for  quarter 
oil  or  mustard  keyless,  with  stocks  of  the  latter  scant. 
On  key  carton  oils,  the  market  is  generally  firm  at 
$5.00  minimum,  f.  o.  b.  Eastport. 

SALMON — Little  interest  is  shown  currently  in  offer¬ 
ings  for  shipment  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  and  some 
buyers  are  inclined  to  look  for  concessions  on  reds,  al¬ 


though  canners  continue  to  quote  the  market  at  $1.85 
for  tall  Is,  and  $1.50  for  flat  halves.  Pinks  are  firmly 
maintained  on  the  basis  of  $1.00  for  tall  Is,  with  chums 
ranging  90  to  95  cents.  On  medium  reds.  Is  are  posted 
at  $1.50,  with  halves  at  $1.15,  all  prices  being  f.  o.  b. 
Coast. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Some  interest  in  offerings 
of  fruits  for  shipment  early  in  January  is  reported,  and 
prices  rule  steady  to  firm.  A  current  posting  says  of 
the  general  market  situation :  “No  setback  expected  in 
California  canned  fruits.  Buyers’  resistance  may  pre¬ 
vent  any  further  flourish  in  peaches,  apricots  and  pears, 
but  the  supply  ratio  is  much  more  favorable  to  current 
demand.” 

AT  STATE  CONVENTION— The  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Canners’  Association  this  week 
attracted  a  number  of  prominent  Hudson  Street 
brokers,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  number  of  “proposi¬ 
tions”  involving  state  canned  foods  for  delivery  after 
the  turn  of  the  year  may  be  consummated  as  a  result 
of  contracts  made  during  the  gathering. 

SPINACH — New  pack  Texas  spinach  is  moving  in 
fairly  good  volume  in  the  local  market,  with  short  packs 
in  other  sections  stimulating  interest.  Business  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  closed  at  80  cents  for  fancy  21/08, 
and  $2.75  on  10s,  f.  o.  b.  Texas  shipping  point,  which 
easily  makes  the  Texas  product  competitive  with  offer¬ 
ings  from  other  points.  In  the  South,  Maryland  packers 
are  generally  firm  at  a  minimum  of  72  l  o  cents  for 
fancy  2s,  921^^  cents  for  2Vos,  and  $3.10  for  10s,  can¬ 
nery,  with  the  usual  differentials  on  standards.  Cali¬ 
fornia  canners  quote  fancy  2s  at  90  cents,  2i/js  at  92i/o 
cents,  and  10s  at  $3.40,  at  canneries  or  common  ship¬ 
ping  points. 

BEANS — A  little  sustained  buying  of  standard  and 
extra  standard  stringless  beans  is  reported,  this  item 
continuing  to  move  well  at  retail  at  low  prices  currently 
prevailing.  Southern  packers  quote  standard  cut  green 
at  521/0  cents,  with  extra  standards  at  60  cents.  New 
York  State  packers  quote  extra  standards  at  65  cents 
for  5  sieve  cut  green  and  75  cents  for  4  sieve. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

As  a  Christmas  Present  Distributors  Might  Resolve  to  Minimize 
Cut-Throat  Competition — Better  Grades  More  Than  Holding 
Their  Own — State  and  Government  Buying  Peas — Bottom  on 
Canned  Corn — Pumpkin  Scramble — Citrus  Fruits 
Weak — Freeze  Hit  Pimientos  On  Coast. 

Chicago,  December  8,  1938. 

OLIDAYS — It’s  quiet  down  here  in  the  office  to¬ 
night.  Occasionally  a  street  car  rumbles  by 
below  while  out  in  the  hall,  the  swish  of  a  mop 
as  the  halls  are  scrubbed,  is  heard.  Perhaps,  after 
spending  all  day  interviewing  various  buyers  and 
brokers,  we  shouldn’t  be  making  this  report,  but  wanted 
to  remind  the  readers  of  this  column  the  holidays  are 
coming  and  at  a  very  good  time  for  all.  Perhaps  with 
the  “Peace  on  Earth  Good  Will  to  Man”  spirit  in  the 
air,  the  canner  will  forget  the  stress  and  strain  of  the 
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193S  season  with  all  its  perplexing  problems.  And  by 
the  same  token  the  distributor,  with  the  dawn  of  the 
New  Year  in  the  offing,  will  resolve  to  minimize  the  cut¬ 
throat  competition  that  has  been  the  bane  of  the 
grocery  business  these  past  several  months. 

THE  MARKET — There  is  a  more  cheerful  feeling. 
Prices  remain  unchanged.  There  is  some  fringe  of  low 
priced  selling  on  questionable  standard  quality.  The 
better  grades  are  more  than  holding  their  own.  Some 
bookings  for  delivery  immediately  after  January  1  is 
noted  and  some  report  that  this  is  increasing  daily. 

TOMATOES — Read  last  week’s  report  under  this 
caption  and  you  will  have  the  situation  to  date. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS — No.  10  tin  puree  while  held 
firm  at  a  price  range  of  $2.50  to  $3.00  Indiana  factory 
points,  has  slowed  up  somewhat  in  demand  due  to  the 
proximity  of  holidays.  Catsup,  chili  sauce,  etc.,  are 
in  a  firm  position. 

PEAS — Several  large  State  and  Government  bids 
calling  for  No.  10  tins  have  kept  some  of  the  brokers 
busy  trying  to  obtain  refusal  and  options. 

No.  1  tin  peas  have  been  wanted  in  a  small  way, 
particularly  fancy  No.  3  sieve  and  top  extra  standard 
No.  2  Alaskas. 

Standards  in  No.  2  tins  have  been  in  slight  call. 

CORN — The  bottom  seems  to  have  been  established 
at  571/4  cents,  factory,  for  No.  2  crushed  white  at  which 
basis  some  business  is  daily  being  recorded  for  both 
prompt  as  well  as  first  of  January  shipment.  Other 
items  in  the  corn  line  are  quiet. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Sluggishness  rules 
and  even  fancy  grades  have  not  been  in  demand.  Prices 
are  the  same. 

PUMPKIN — There  seems  to  be  a  real  “scramble” 
going  on  for  both  No.  2,  No.  214  and  No.  10  tins,  result¬ 
ing  in  sales  from  the  West  Coast.  It  has  been  quite 
some  time  since  Oregon  has  shipped  to  Chicago.  Even 
Utah  has  quoted  here,  but  have  not  learned  of  sales. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— Weak¬ 
ness  has  developed.  Lower  prices  rule.  Chicago  has 
not  been  buying.  A  prominent  factor  said :  “It’s  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  choppy  market  now  rather  than  later 
in  the  citrus  season.”  Some  prices  that  have  been 


quoted  are: 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  Segments . $  .17  Y> 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  Natural  Juice . 55 

No.  300  tin  Fancy  Natural  Juice . 40 

all  f.  0.  b.  Florida  point,  etc. 


PIMIENTOS — Due  to  the  heavy  freeze  in  Southern 
Calitornia,  pimiento  canners  of  the  Golden  State  have 
in  mony  instances,  announced  short  deliveries.  This 
has  lorced  greater  attention  to  Georgia  packing  and 
some  belated  volume  buying  has  been  noted  from  that 
State,  principally  at  the  opening  price  basis,  which  in 
a  gei.eral  way  was: 

4  ounce  Fancy  Pimientos...., . $  .52V4 

7  ounce  Fancy  Pimientos . 80 

15  ounce  Fancy  Pimientos .  1.55 

CATTFORNIA  FRUITS — The  market  on  peaches  has 
been  .oatured  by  slightly  lower  prices  on  clean-up  lots 
and  quotations  have  reached  Chicago: 

Nc.  2V4  Standard  Clings . $1.07  V4  Coast 

No  21/4  Choice  Clings .  1*171/2  Coast 

but  little  interest  has  developed. 


Apricots  are  quiet  and  routine  or  fill  in  orders  only 
rule. 

Kadota  figs  are  reported  short  and  some  buyers  who 
wanted  certain  sized  fruit  are  having  difficulty  in  cover¬ 
ing  requirements. 

Green  gage  and  egg  plums  are  likewise  in  short 
supply. 

SALMON,  TUNA,  SHRIMP — The  business  in  salmon 
has  been  small  lately.  Market  continues  firm.  Tuna 
seems  to  be  brightening  up  some  with  a  widening  de¬ 
mand.  Reports  from  Southern  California  have  it  that 
there  will  not  be  any  tuna  fishing  until  present  stocks 
in  canners’  hands  have  been  materially  reduced.  This 
applies  to  all  tuna  canners  and  to  all  tuna  fishermen. 
On  shrimp,  the  Chicago  market  seems  to  be  improving 
and  the  consignments  that  made  for  an  unsettled  situa¬ 
tion  here,  are  about  cleaned  up.  $1.15  Gulf  Medium, 
seems  to  be  about  the  bottom. 

SPRAGUE,  WARNER  &  CO. — Sentimentalists  and 
many  others  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  grand  old 
name,  representing  the  tops  in  wholesale  groceries  is 
not  to  pass  out  of  the  “picture”.  The  merger  of  that 
company  with  Samuel  Kunin  &  Sons,  while  not  defi¬ 
nitely  completed  as  this  report  is  filed,  is  proceeding 
apace  and  the  name,  the  “Richelieu”  trade  mark,  the 
patents,  etc.,  will  be  carried  on  in  even  a  greater  and 
better  way  than  in  the  past  and  “Richelieu”  quality  will 
be  fully  maintained. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Some  Weather!  —  Market  in  Holiday  Routine  —  Peaches  in 
Healthy  Condition — Salmon  Steady — More  Interest  in  Tuna — 
Sardine  Pack  Ahead  of  Last  Year. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  December  8, 1938 

FATHER — California  is  having  about  as  wild 
a  mixture  of  weather  this  season  as  could  be 
imagined.  Disastrous  frosts  visited  almost 
every  section  of  the  State  early  in  November,  damaging 
tomatoes,  peppers,  peas  and  truck  crops  in  general,  as 
well  as  causing  heavy  loss  to  citrus  crops.  The  entire 
winter  pea  crop  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  was 
destroyed,  with  citrus  fruits  damaged  to  the  extent  of 
25  per  cent.  Southern  California  was  held  in  the  grip 
of  a  cold  wave  during  this  month,  with  December 
ushered  in  by  unseasonably  warm  weather.  At  Los 
Angeles,  the  warmest  December  day  in  forty-four 
years,  was  experienced,  the  mercury  mounting  to 
eighty-eight  degrees.  But  two  hundredths  of  an  inch 
of  rain  has  fallen  there  since  the  first  of  July,  with 
forest  fires  causing  damage  estimated  at  $6,000,000.  In 
March,  floods  caused  a  loss  of  about  $50,000,000  and 
took  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  lives.  Yes,  the 
West  is  a  land  of  extremes. 

MARKET — The  canned  foods  market  is  in  a  holiday 
routine  that  differs  but  little  from  that  of  recent  years. 
Business  continues  to  be  on  small  lots  with  buyers 
dickering  for  bargains.  Volume  is  expected  to  pick  up 
somewhat  between  Christmas  and  New  Year,  buyers 
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having  indicated  a  desire  to  have  wanted  goods  enroute 
during  inventory  time. 

PEACHES  —  The  healthy  condition  of  canned 
peaches,  from  the  statistical  standpoint,  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  fruit  market.  Many  of  the  sales 
made  have  been  at  cost,  or  below  cost,  and  growers  and 
canners  alike  have  suffered,  but  it  would  appear  that 
the  large  surplus  is  disappearing.  Forest  J.  Maynard, 
head  of  the  company  directing  the  sale  of  fruit  packed 
cooperatively  by  a  large  group  of  cling  peach  growers, 
is  expected  back  within  a  week  or  ten  days  from  an 
extended  tour  of  Eastern  distributing  centers,  and  his 
findings  are  being  awaited  with  interest.  Many  small 
canners  are  sold  out  of  peaches,  with  others  either 
having  no  halves  or  no  sliced.  Offers  of  business  on 
standards  at  less  than  $1.10  on  No.  2y^s  are  promptly 
rejected  and  it  is  doubtful  if  choice  is  to  be  found  at 
less  than  $1.20,  or  even  at  that  price. 

SALMON  —  Canned  salmon  is  fairly  steady, 
especially  Alaska  reds,  on  which  interest  is  centering. 
There  are  reports  of  offerings  of  pinks  below  list,  but 
it  is  conceded  that  these  cover  lots  rather  pale  in  color. 

TUNA — Rather  more  interest  is  being  taken  in 
canned  tuna,  but  prices  are  unchanged.  Packers  and 
fishermen  are  now  bargaining  on  prices  for  canning 
stock  and  in  the  meantime  but  comparatively  little 
canning  is  being  done.  During  the  season  canners  paid 
$120  a  ton  for  fish,  under  agreement,  but  many  found 
that  they  were  operating  at  a  loss.  They  now  wish 
to  have  prices  to  the  fishermen  reduced,  but  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  sell  their  output  at  present  figures.  Strictly 
fancy  canned  tuna  is  not  in  over-supply,  and  some  of 
the  larger  packers  have  sought  to  buy  fish  from  other 
canners  to  fill  orders.  Most  packers  have  a  surplus 
of  tuna  flakes. 

SARDINES  —  Catches  of  sardines  continue  well 
ahead  of  those  of  a  year  ago  from  the  standpoint  of 
tonnage  and  the  canned  pack  is  larger,  but  canners 
are  complaining  of  the  small  size  of  the  fish.  As  of 
November  26,  the  pack  of  all  sizes  in  all  districts 
amounted  to  903,291  cases,  as  against  697,936  cases 
to  a  corresponding  date  last  year.  Some  canners  have 
been  confining  operations  to  the  large  fish  at  their 
command,  but  may  be  compelled  to  finish  the  season  on 
smaller  sizes,  thus  varying  from  their  customary  count. 
Handling  the  smaller  fish  is,  of  course,  more  costly. 

• 

TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Export  Possibilities  of  Juice — Laws  to  Help — Market  Prices 
Holding  At  Low  Levels — Canners  Sold  Out  of  Everything  But 
Sauerkraut. 

McAllen,  Texas,  December  8,  1938. 

RADE  AGREEMENTS — Not  long  ago  when  cer¬ 
tain  substantial  European  markets  heard  of  low 
grapefruit  juice  prices  out  of  Texas,  they  were 
interested.  At  that  time  grapefruit  juice  was  at  an 
unprecedented  low,  hovering  between  55  cents  and  60 


cents,  f.  0.  b.  valley.  Fifty-five  and  60  cents,  as  most 
well  know,  are  the  new  pack  opening  quotations  on  No. 
2  unsweetened  grapefruit  juice  out  of  Texas. 

Thus,  one  informed  party  has  pointed  out,  under  the 
new  trade  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which  frees 
grapefruit  juice  of  export  duty,  combined  with  the 
present  opening  prices  on  juice,  European  markets  that 
have  already  evidenced  interest  might  well  open  their 
doors  to  grapefruit  juice. 

Barreled  grapefruit  juice  has  already  been  shipped 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  where  it  is  understood  to  be 
diluted  with  water  and  sold  as  a  penny  drink. 

NEW  MARKETS? — France  has  also  shown  interest 
in  grapefruit  juice,  and  may  also  become  an  important 
customer.  And  as  one  enterprising  canner  has  pointed 
out,  Italy  and  Germany  might  also  be  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  of  vast  amounts  if  only  they  were  to  learn  that 
grapefruit  juice  may  be  used  in  the  stead  of  sour  milk 
in  making  bread  of  a  fine  quality,  impossible  to  detect 
the  flavor  of  grapefruit  juice.  With  their  present  sub¬ 
stitute  breads,  these  countries  might  use  boatloads  of 
barreled  juice  to  good  advantage. 

The  thoughts  of  some  of  the  leading  canners  on  new 
grapefruit  juice  markets  in  the  United  States  are 
interesting.  One  would  like  the  consuming  public  to 
be  educated  to  the  fact  that  grapefruit  juice  is  no 
longer  merely  a  breakfast  table  drink,  but  one  that  any 
of  the  present  soft  drink  slogans  might  well  popularize 
into  a  drink  well  fitted  for  consumption  at  any  hour  of 
the  day.  Many  believe  that  relief  purchases  will  edu¬ 
cate  many  that  there  is  more  to  life  than  “wheat,”  and 
that  these  people,  once  again  established  in  good  jobs, 
will  prove  good  customers. 

LAWS — The  McNary-Mapes  Law,  governing  mini¬ 
mum  standards  of  quality,  has  led  to  the  proposal  to 
establish  grading  stations  in  the  Valley  to  insure  a 
minimum  standard  of  canned  foods. 

The  Wage-Hour  Law  has  caused  many  buyers  to 
demand  that  an  endorsement  be  on  all  contracts  or 
sales  documents,  including  invoices,  which  will 
guarantee  to  the  buyer  that  the  merchandise  purchased 
was  produced  under  terms  and  conditions  of  this 
particular  law. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE — With  the  exception  of  some 
packers  who  have  adjusted  prices  on  odd  sizes,  such  as 
adjusting  12/46  ounce  juice  unsweetened  to  $1.30  and 
sweetened  to  $1.37V2>  the  price  remains  the  same,  basis 
of  24  2’s  unsweetened,  55  cents  low,  60  cents  high, 
f.  o.  b.  valley. 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS— Firm  at  85  cents,  f.  o.  b. 
valley,  on  fancy  whole  sections;  broken  sectioj/s,  75 
cents,  f.  o.  b.  valley. 

SAUERKRAUT — This  item  seems  to  be  in  a  rut, 
and  remains  steady  at  50  cents,  f.  o.  b.  valley.  Movement 
is  slow. 

OTHER  ITEMS — With  the  exception  of  kraut,  and 
one  or  two  other  items,  canners  appear  completely  sold 
out,  and  are  now  at  a  virtual  standstill  so  far  as  opera¬ 
tions  are  concerned.  Thus,  until  various  packs  get 
under-way,  there  is  small  matter  to  report  on  vegetable 
canning. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Market  Sluggish;  Few  Canneries  Operating — Oyster 
Canning  Under  Way — Crabs  Scarce;  Demand  Good. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  December  9,  1938. 

SHRIMP — The  canning  of  shrimp  is  still  hanging 
on  and  while  the  bulk  of  the  shrimp  produced  is 
shipped  raw  headless,  yet  some  of  the  canneries 
are  still  packing  a  few  shrimp. 

The  shrimp  are  not  as  large  size  as  they  have  been, 
due  to  the  medium  and  small  shrimp  working  into  the 


The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen 
for  four  ounce;  $1.00  for  five  ounce,  and  $1.90  for  ten 
ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — Crabs  continue  scarce  and  as  there 
is  not  enough  crab  meat  produced  in  this  section  to 
supply  the  demand,  the  dealers  have  had  to  draw  from 
their  cold  storage  holdings  in  order  to  fill  their  orders. 

Production  of  crab  meat  will  be  at  a  low  ebb  until 
warm  weather  sets  in,  because  the  crab  is  a  hot  weather 
crustacean. 

Notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  crabs,  the  price  re¬ 
mains  at  35  cents  per  pound  for  white,  and  25  cents 
for  claw,  f.  0.  b.  shipping  point. 
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bay,  caused  by  the  north  winds  driving  them  down 
from  up  the  rivers  and  fresh  water  streams.  Dry 
weather  and  heavy  south  and  southeast  winds  makes 
the  rivers  brackish  for  several  miles  up,  but  when  the 
rain  and  heavy  north  winds  come  along,  it  freshens  the 
rivers  again  and  the  shrimp  go  in  the  bay.  Then,  too, 
as  the  shrimp  grow  older,  they  hunt  salty  water  and 
when  they  are  full  grown  they  go  into  the  Gulf  where 
the  water  is  very  salty. 

Disturbance  in  the  Gulf  last  week  handicapped  pro¬ 
duction  to  some  extent,  as  it  made  the  waters  in  the 
Gulf  and  bay  very  rough  and  the  men  could  not  work 
at  times. 

The  market  on  all  kinds  of  sea  foods  is  very  sluggish 
and  sales  of  both  fresh  and  canned  shrimp  are  light 
and  scattered. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
small;  $1.15  for  medium,  and  $1.20  for  large,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

OYSTERS — The  factory  in  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala¬ 
bama,  that  started  canning  oysters  two  weeks  ago  is 
now  operating  steady  on  oysters,  and  as  it  is  also 
canning  shrimp,  it  is  kept  busy  and  is  giving  employ¬ 
ment  to  people  that  would  otherwise  be  idle. 

It  is  reported  that  another  factory  will  start  canning 
oysters  in  Bayou  La  Batre  this  week. 

The  Alabama  Oyster  Commission  opened  the  deep 
water  reefs  to  dredging  several  weeks  ago  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  raw  oyster  dealers,  but  as  none  of  them 
had  boats  equipped  for  dredging,  very  little  dredging 
was  done  until  the  canning  factories  started  to  pack 
oyster  ,  so  very  few  raw  oyster  dealers  have  been  able 
to  take  advantage  of  a  law  that  was  passed  for  their 
bench ' 

An  -ysterman  can  tong  oysters  in  a  skiff  or  small 
boat,  whereas,  it  takes  a  big  boat  with  plenty  deck 
room  .;’id  a  large  hold  to  dredge  oysters  in,  which  the 
raw  t  ;ter  producers  in  Alabama  do  not  have,  as  they 
have  l  „en  depending  on  tonging  altogether  heretofore. 

Toi  iing  is  better  where  a  good  grade  of  oyster  is 
desireu,  and  oyster  dredging  is  used  when  quantity  is 
more  .’viportant  than  quality. 

The  veather  is  seasonable  now  and  a  fair  demand 
for  oy  t  ers  is  in  evidence. 

The  anneries  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  are  ex- 
Pectet;  to  start  canning  oysters  as  soon  as  the  reefs  in 
those  r  tates  are  opened  to  dredging. 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 


-Quincy,  Ill.,  Food  Dealers  Association,  evening. 
-Quincy,  Ill.,  Quincy  Rotary,  at  noon. 

-Hannibal,  Mo.,  Retail  Grocers  Association,  evening. 
-St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Krenning-Schlapp  Grocer  Co.,  at  8  P.  M, 
-Bronx,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

-New  York  City,  Business  Forum,  at  6:30  P.  M. 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 


MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 


MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

' — 'Z _ and  other  machinery 

PATENTED 

IVrite  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


EJ  CANNING  MACHINERYLLI 

SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS— VINER  FEEDERS 

fouadcrt  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


The  HAYNIE 

TOMATO  SCALDER 


The  most  practical 
Hot  Water  Scalder 
on  the  market. 


No  matter  what  your  needs.  .  . 

Write  or  wire  us  for  information, 
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NEW  LABELS  UNDER  THE  NEW  LAW 

Label  Manufacturers  National  Association 
60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

November  23,  1938. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen : 

We  are  availing  ourselves  of  your  invitation  to  ex¬ 
press  our  views  regarding  the  proposed  regulations  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act.  We  refer  particularly  to  the  draft  dated 
October  15  and  a  supplemental  draft  released  on  the 
day  of  the  hearing  in  Washington  on  November  17, 
1938. 

The  proposed  changes  in  labeling  are  more  sweeping 
in  extent  and  character  than  any  which  have  occurred 
since  the  year  1906.  Their  impact  on  the  food  indus¬ 
tries  is  especially  marked,  not  to  say  alarming.  Each 
of  the  industries  affected  (foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics) 
contemplates  the  problem  as  a  redesigning  of  the  front 
which  it  presents  to  the  public.  Who  is  there  to 
evaluate  the  problem  generally  in  terms  of  label  re¬ 
placements  ? 

One  might  impulsively  suppose  that  such  extensive 
changes  in  labels  would  benefit  the  label  manufacturing 
industry.  This  view  presumes  that  label  users  are 
ready  and  willing  to  pay  for  replacing  existing  stocks 
of  labels.  However,  the  facts  are  otherwise.  Growers 
and  canners  are  already  in  a  state  of  financial  distress, 
due  to  enormous  crop  carry-overs  and  low  prices.  They 
have  never  been  more  UNprepared  to  assume  new 
burdens. 

Even  if  growers  and  canners  could  afford  to  pay  for 
label  replacements,  it  would  be  a  physical  impossibility 
for  label  manufacturers  to  reconstruct,  in  a  limited 
time,  the  thousands  of  engravings  from  which  product 
labels  are  lithographed  and  printed.  One  should  re¬ 
member  that  food  labels  are  not  mere  type  composi¬ 
tions;  they  are  printed  from  separate  plates  for  each 
of  several  colors.  Any  change  will  necessitate  the 
making  of  new  press  plates  for  each  color,  and  will 
require  a  technique  which  only  the  most  experienced 
workmen  are  competent  to  provide.  The  “patching”  of 
plate  alterations  demands  more  skill  than  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  original  plates.  There  is  no  reserve 
supply  of  trained  workmen  who  can  be  drawn  upon  to 
expedite  such  work.  The  “bottle  neck”  for  label 
changes  will  therefore  be  the  greatest  obstacle  in  any 
attempt  at  too  rapid  transition  from  old  to  new  labels. 

In  order  that  the  step  may  be  taken  in  stride,  so  as 
not  to  render  obsolete  too  great  a  proportion  of  existing 
labels  or  to  require  changes  in  too  short  a  time,  may  we 
offer  the  suggestion  that,  where  changes  involving 
mere  location  of  label  text  are  concerned,  all  existing 
stocks  of  labels  that  comply  with  the  present  law  may 
be  used  for  two  years  after  June  25,  1939,  and  that  a 
period  of  grace  for  one  year  after  June  25,  1939,  be 
allowed  for  the  revamping  of  labels  printed  after  that 
date. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Label  Manufacturers  National  Association, 
Charles  R.  Casley, 

Executive  Secretary. 


A  CEILING  FOR  HOURS— A  FLOOR  FOR  WAGES 
AND  A  BREAK  FOR  CHILDREN 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

1.  Employees  may  bring  suit  themselves  or  through  an  agent 
in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  recover  unpaid  mini¬ 
mum  wages  or  unpaid  overtime  compensation.  Employers 
violating  the  wage  or  hour  requirements  are  liable  for  unpaid 
sums  plus  an  equal  amount  as  damages,  court  costs,  and  reason¬ 
able  attorneys’  fees. 

2.  Persons  aggrieved  by  a  wage  order,  including  employers 
or  employees,  may  obtain  a  review  of  the  order  in  a  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals.  Upon  filing  of  the  transcript  of  the  record 
on  which  the  Administrator’s  order  was  based,  the  appeals 
court  then  acquires  jurisdiction  to  affirm,  modify,  or  set  aside 
the  order.  The  court’s  power  to  review  is  limited  to  questions 
of  law,  with  the  Administrator’s  findings  of  fact  conclusive, 
when  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  may  prosecute  criminally  for 
violations  of  the  Act,  or  for  the  discharge  of,  or  discrimination 
against  any  employee  who  has  filed  a  complaint  under  the  Act 
or  testified  in  a  wage  proceeding.  The  administrator  may  also 
ask  a  Federal  District  Court  to  restrain  violations  of  the  Act  by 
injunction. 

PENALTIES  FOR  VIOLATION 

In  addition  to  the  right  of  employees  to  recover  twice  the 
amount  of  unpaid  minimum  or  overtime  wages,  the  law  provides 
for  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  6  months  for  violation  of  the  law.  Imprisonment 
is  allowed  only  for  an  offense  committed  after  conviction  for  a 
prior  offense. 

EFFECT  ON  OTHER  WAGE,  HOUR 
AND  CHILD  LABOR  LAWS 

The  existence  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  does  not  excuse 
failure  to  comply  with  any  other  Federal  or  State  law  fixing 
higher  minimum  wages  or  shorter  maximum  hours  or  setting 
higher  standards  for  the  employment  of  child  labor. 

EFFECT  ON  EXISTING  SUPERIOR 
WORKING  CONDITIONS 

The  law  states: 

“No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  justify  any  employer  in 
reducing  a  wage  paid  by  him  which  is  in  excess  of  the  appli¬ 
cable  minimum  wage  under  this  Act,  or  justify  any  employer 
in  increasing  hours  of  employment  maintained  by  him  which 
are  shorter  than  the  maximum  hours  applicable  under  this  Act.” 

HOW  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 
CAN  AID  IN  ENFORCEMENT 

Competition  based  on  subminimum  wages  is  so  severe  and 
so  immediate  in  its  effect  that  it  should  not  be  permitted  for 
even  a  short  space  of  time. 

Employers  who  meet  competition  based  on  violation  of  the 
law  will  be  doing  a  service  to  other  employers,  to  wage  earners, 
and  to  the  public  by  reporting  such  violations.  Employees 
who  are  worked  in  violation  of  the  requirements  of  the  law 
should  in  their  own  interest  file  complaints.  The  Act  specifi¬ 
cally  protects  them  from  discharge  or  discrimination  because 
of  starting  any  proceeding  under  the  Act. 

An  inspection  system  will  be  set  up  to  investigate,  examine, 
and  take  proper  action  upon  complaints  of  violation  of  the  law. 
Regional  and  local  offices  are  being  set  up  to  receive,  investi¬ 
gate,  and  act  on  complaints. 


FURTHER  INFORMATION 

on  Wage  and  Hour  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  may  be  obtained  from — 

Wage  and  Hour  Division 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Regional  and  local  offices  of  the  Division  will  be  able  to 
furnish  full  information  when  they  are  set  up. 
INFORMATION  ON 

the  Child  Labor  provisions  of  the  Act  may  be  obtained 
from — 

Children’s  Bureau 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . 

2.45 

2.66 

Large,  No.  2% . 

2.50 

2.60 

Medium,  No.  ZVa . 

. . 

2.60 

2.60 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

2.50 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.40 

2.50 

2.35 

2.50 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.36 

2.45 

2.15 

2.25 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.20 

2.26 

2.00 

2.40 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

1.85 

2.10 

2.10 

2.15 

Green  Tips,  40/B0,  2s . 

2.00 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

1.65 

1.75 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

7.35 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.05 

1.15 

— 

STRINGLESS  BEANS  . 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  . . 

4.50 

5.00 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

.60 

.77% 

.80 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

2.75 

3.00 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.55 

.60 

.67^/2 

.70 

.75 

.80 

No.  10  . . . 

2.55 

2.75 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.50 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

.90 

1.50 

1.10 

1.40 

1.25 

1.75 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

5.75 

4.75 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.75 

5.25 

5.25 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.._........ 

.80 

.95 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.75 

4.50 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.90 

.80 

.90 

No.  10  . 

3.35 

4.15 

4.00 

4.50 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.65 

.70 

.75 

.75 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.50 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.05 

1.20 

1.05 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

4.75 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.16 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

.60 

.57% 

.65 

No.  10  . . . 

2.70 

2.65 

3.25 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

1.20 

1.40 

1.35 

1.50 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

7.00 

No.  2  B'ancy  Small  Green . 

1.15 

1.25 

1.30 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

1.10 

1.15 

1.15 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

6.75 

6.00 

No.  2  Green  &  White. . 

.72 

1.  .85 

.95 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

4.75 

3.75 

4.00 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

.70 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . 

a  75 

4.2.5 

No.  2  Soaked . 

.57 . 

.60 

.65 

BEETS 


Whole.  Nc.  2. 

. 75 

1.00 

.85 

1.35 

No.  2%  . . 

. 

1.20 

.90 

1.50 

No.  10  . 

.  2  9 

3.50 

3.25 

5.00 

Std.  Cut.  Nn  2 

_  .67% 

.62% 

.65 

.70 

No.  2V'  . 

. 7.5 

.85 

No.  10  . 

2.60 

2.70 

fancy  Cu;.  Nn.  2 

. 65 

.65 

.70 

No.  2%  . 

.........  .85 

JZO 

JZ5 

No.  10  . 

.........  3.25 

2.76 

3.00 

Std.  Slice'?.  No.  2 . 

.........  .75 

35 

.90 

No.  2% 

.90 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3  7.5 

Fancy  Slictd,  No.  2 

. 75 

.80 

.65 

.75 

!95 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

3.00 

3.26 

3.60 

CARROT- 

Std.  Slicovl  No.  2 . 

No.  10 

_  3.60 

4.25 

Sm.  Diced.  No  2 

-  .65 

.76 

.62% 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.  3.00 

3  25 

2.76 

3.00 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

SU.  No.  2 

K7% 

.80 

fancy  No.  2 

. 80 

1.10 

1.05 

1.20 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 


„  „  .80  .87% 

.80 

4.76 

.75 

.95 

5.75 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

_  4.60  6.00 

_  .65  .75 

No.  10  . 

4.26  . 

Std.  No.  2^ . . .  , .  .  . 

No.  10  .  . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

.65  .76 

No.  10  _ 

..  „  4.26  . 

Std.  No.  2  . . . 

— .60  .62% 

No.  10  . .  ..„ 

_  4.00  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 _ ..... 

_  .80  .86 

No.  10  . 

„  «  4.76  .500 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

_  .70  .75 

No.  10  . 

„  „  4.00  ..._„ 

Std.  No.  2 . 

_ _  .65  .70 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 75  .87% 

.76 

.95 

No.  10  . 

_  4.00  4.25 

4.25 

5.00 

.65  .70 

.65 

.80 

No.  10  . . 

_  3.75  4.25 

3.60 

4.00 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

.60  . 

.65 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

_  .75  .87% 

.80 

.95 

No.  10  . 

4.12%  4.25 

Fix.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 60  ■  .62% 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . 

. .  3.35  . 

3.25 

4.00 

Std.  No.  2 . 

...—..  .57%  .60 

.57% 

.65 

No.  10  . 

_  3.25  ■  . 

3.26 '■ 

4.00 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

_  .77%  .86 

.60 

.65 

1.10 

No.  10  . . 

2.00  2.60 

2.00 

2.36 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

. 75  R5 

No.  10  . 

_  4.00  4.60 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

. 66  .76 

No.  10  . . . 

.  3.00  4.00 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s.. 

.  1.20  1.25 

1.15 

1.35 

1.10 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  38.. 

.  1.02%  1.10 

1.05 

1.20 

1.00 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s.. 

. 97%  . 

.95 

1.25 

1.00 

1.20 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s.. 

. 90  .95 

.90 

1.15 

1.05 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 

. 92%  . 

.90 

1.25 

1.15 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  38 

. 87%  .90 

.80 

1.10 

.95 

1.15 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s 

. 82%  .85 

.75 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68 

. .  .75  .82% 

.77%  1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

.86 

1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

. 90  . 

.80 

.95 

i.ib 

1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48...._ 

- . 85  . 

.77%  1.00 

.80 

1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

.70 

.80 

.76 

.95 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28.... 

6.00 

6.76 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss... 

6.00 

6.26 

4.76 

5.00 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s... 

_ 

4.25 

4.75 

4.50 

4.75 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  68... 

-  4.25  . 

3.50 

4.76 

4.26 

4.50 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

1.30 

1.40 

1.40 

1.50 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . 

-  1.25  1.60 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

1.4.5 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s....„ 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

is .  1.06  . 

1.06 

1.25 

1.26 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

28 _  1.00  . 

.85 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

Ss .  .72%  .80 

.75 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

48 . 72%  .85 

.76 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

6s . 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

6.26 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

2a _  5.00  5.26 

6.60 

6.60 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

Ss....  4.00  . 

4.00 

5.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  2s . 

. 72%  . 

.80 

1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss 

.70 

.77% 

.90 

1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

. 60  .65 

.62% 

.70 

.85 

.90 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

.62% 

.65 

.80 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is... 

..  6.00  . 

_  4.00  4.60 

5.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss... 

.  3.50  3.75 

3.26 

4.50 

4.50 

4.75 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s... 

. .  3.30  3.50 

3.25 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s... 

. 

4.00 

4.50 

.60  . 

.90 

.95 

Soaked,  2s . 

-  .41%  . 

.50 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

lOs  . 

.  9  in 

2.60 

3.50 

.  57%  . 

.66 

10s  . 

.  2.70  ■  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.80 

.65 

.70 

No.  2%  . . . . 85 

.90 

.95 

.80 

.85 

No.  S  . 

No.  in  . 

3.60 

2.40 

2.50 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

.52%  . 

.46 

.60 

.62% 

.65 

No.  2%  .  .  .60  .70 

.60 

.60 

.76 

.80 

No.  S  . .  . 

No.  10  . 

_  2.50  . 

2.00 

2.86 

2.60 

2.60 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

. 67%  .77% 

.65 

.70 

.90 

.96 

No.  2%  _ 

_  .90  1.00 

.86 

.90 

1.05 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

_  3.26  3.35 

2.75 

3.25 

3.40 

4.30 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas.  .76  .85 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora.  Fr.  Limas.  .90  1.10 

Triple,  No.  2 . 

. 96  . . 

...  . 

_ 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 66 

No.  2%  - -80 

No.  8  . — . 96 

No.  10  .  2.70 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 75 

No.  2%  - - 

No.  8  - 

No.  10  _ 

TOMATOES 
Fancy,  No.  2. . . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


.70 

.87% 


3.00 


.97%  1.10 


.75 

1.00 


3.15  3.60 


No.  8  . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1.. 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . — 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . 


Std..  No.  1.. 
No.  2 


No.  2%  . 80 

No.  3  . - .  1.00 

No.  10  .  2.75 

TOMATO  PUREE 


.65 

.90 

1.00 

3.10 


.85  .90 

.97%  . 

2.80  3.00 


Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

Nn  10  . 

.40  . 

.  3.00 

<?t/l  Nn  1,  Trim  1.035 . . 

.37%  . 

No.  10  . 

..  2.75  ■  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

Mrt  1  . 

.40  .45 

Mn  9  . 

.65  .70 

..  2. fin  s  on 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

.76  . 

No.  2%  . 

.95  . 

No.  10  . 

..  3.75  3.75 

.40 

3.00 

.35 

2.50 


.40 

.70 

3.00 


.65 

.85 

2.90 


3.50 

.40 

2.75 


.50 

.75 

3.25 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Std . 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2%,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  . . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  6  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . . 

No.  800  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . . . 


PEARS 


No.  10  . . 

Choice,  No.  2%.. 
No.  10  . 


.43% 

.471/2 

.77% 

2.42%. 

.85 

.75 

.85 

.35 

.45 

.37 

.44% 

.54 

.55 

.48 

.50 

.40 

.55 

.62%. 

.55 

.60 

1.85 

2.00 

1.90 

2.12% 

1.35 

1.35 

1.70 

1.90 

1.45 

Std.,  No.  2% .  1.32%  . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup - -  4.60  5.35 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%..„ . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  _ _ 


1.20  1.20 

1.50  1.50 


.95 

1.05 

1.10 

.80 

.25 

1.25 

1.35 

1.20 

3.75 

.67% 

.45 

.47% 

.75 

.80 

.70 

.80 

.92% 

1.25 

.95 

1.10 

.97% 

.25 

3.50 

3.00 

3.50 

3.10 

With 

.37% 

.42% 

.40 

.42% 

.60 

Solid  Pack 
.96 


.65 

.80 


.62% 

.65 

.82% 


.67% 

.90 

3.00 


2.35 

2.90 

3.00 

2.50 

2.90 

-•  M 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

.70 

.80 

.70  . 

3.00 

3.25 

3.35  . 

.60 

2.76 

1.65  1.65 

1.35  1.40 

1.20  1.25 


1.65 

1.70 

1.45 

1.50 

1.35 

1.40 

3.25 

3.50 

5.60 

6.75 

3.25 

3.50 

1.30 

1.45 

1.17%. 

1.35 

1.07 '0 

1.20 

.77% 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

4.30 

4.76 

4.00 

4.35 

1.50 

1.80 

1.40 

. 

1.65 

5.85 

6.10 

.62%  - 

.72%  - 

1.06  _ 

1.60  _ _ 

2.40 _ 

6.00  _ 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  _ 


3.00  3.25 

.62%  . 

2.75  2.75 


.52%  .55 

.70  .72% 

2.65  2.80 


BLACKBERRIES 

St^,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10,  water..............«.._« . 

No.  2,  Preserved.......................  . 

No.  2,  Syrup . .  . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 1.35  1.45 

No.  10  .  4.85  6.76 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.07%  1.10 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.10  1.20 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 5.35  6.50 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . .  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . . . 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2.... 
No.  10  . 


1.45 

5.50 


1.60 

6.00 


2.05 

7.60 


1.10 

siso 


2.20 

7.76 


1.16 

4.76 


1.10 

5.50 


1.20 

6.00 


1.35 

1.35 

6.00 

2.00 

2.15 

1.90 

2.15 

1.80 

1.85 

1.50 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


1.45 

1.50 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

.  1.65 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

.  7.00 

1.76 

1.40 

1.60 

.  2.10 

.  2.10 

Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz . . . 70 

No.  2,  19  oz. .  1.25 

No.  2,  17  oz .  1.12% 


LOBSTER 
Flats,  1  lb.. 

%  lb . 

¥4  lb . 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz.... 

5  oz . 

8  oz . 


6.60 

6.50 

3.25 

3.26 

3.00  . 

1.96 

1.96 

Southern 

Northwest  Select, 

.95 

1.05 

.96  . 

1.00 

1.00  . 

1.15  1.25 

1.80 

2.10 

1.80  . 

1.60  1.75 

1.90 

2.20 

1.90  . 

Selects,  6  oz . . . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Coboes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  4.15 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  3.80 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton........ . 

%  Oil,  Carton . 5.00 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  3.80 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  48's . 

TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’8.. 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’b.... 

%8  . 

¥48  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%8  . 

%8  . 


5.00 

4.00 


85 

1.95 

60 

1.60 

60 

1.80 

2.25 

25 

1.30 

.00 

1.05 

.76 

.76 

1.85 

.90 

.95 

.50 

1.75 

Southern 
1.05  1.10 


1.10 

1.15 


1.16 

1.20 


1.7C  1.70 

3.00  3.30 


.  10.00 

11.45 

5.50 

6.30 

.3.85 

4.15 

,  11.00 

...... 

5.95 

.  .  .  3.90  . — 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adjusters  ior  Detachabl*  Chaina. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kowaiineo.  Wia. 

agitators 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

^rlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

CWsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Cclumbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier.  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Indust^. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES.  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Cnapraan  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm -Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Kamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chishol;.  -Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
WeshnL.-rter  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  ales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


BURL 

;S,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

k.  K.  R 

ns  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN 

KERB’  MACHINERY. 

Camero. 

'an  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANL 

FOODS. 

Phillips 

Phillips 

eking  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

'es  Co.,  Cambridgs,  Md. 

CANS 

a.  All  Kinds. 

America. 
Confine; 
Crown  C 
Heekin  < 
Nations. 
Phelps  C 
Phillips 

■^an  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
n  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  " 

TNG  MACHINERY. 

Cameror 

an  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  ’ 

IHING  MACHINES. 

Chishol’ 

A.  K.  Re 

yder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
ns  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  BfACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  SpiraL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time.  , 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  ni. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

C3iisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Ifincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  bermetlcally 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Ckirporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corroration,  Hoopeston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


INSURANCE,  Caiman. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  VfMner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

lACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Ifiscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LACING.  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mn.g  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  ConUnuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hooi^ston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air.  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS,  Tomato.  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEEDS,  Canners'.  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langseiikamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilto.':  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  '  3. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS.  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


■REVOLVING  HOPPER 


Decci!  her  12, 1938 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT^ 


AYARS  New  Perfection  ADJUSTMENT 

PEA  &  BEAN  ^ 
FILLER  V 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


•CAN  STOP 

CHANCE  GRADE 
L.  \  LEVER 


STEAM  COIL 


FOR  FILLING 
P£AS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


L«4i 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 


MAIN  OFFICE 


BALTIMORE  MD. 


Three  Leaders 

AT  THE  INDIANA  TOMATO  FESTIVAL,  1938 


^  I  '’Ills  PICTURE  was  taken  at  the  odicial  dinner  which  marked  the  climax  of 
Indiana  Tomato  Week  this  Fall.  It  shows  Miss  Peggy  Walsh,  Tomato  Queen 
of  Indiana;  Dave  Snyder,  champion  picker,  and  the  blue-rihhon  hamper  of 
tomatoes  which  was  awarded  First  Prize  in  the  state-wide  contest.  The  tomato<'S 
were  grown  by  Sumner  Leckrone  of  Lebanon,  Indiana,  for  the  Ladoga  Canning 
Company  and  the  variety  was  Indiana  Certified  Baltimore,  Asgrow  strain. 

Seed  of  this  Special  Asgroiv  Strain  is: 


•  Produced  exclusively  from  greenhouse- 
started  plants. 

•  'riiorougldy  fermented  and  disinfected. 

•  Saved  at  a  jdaiit  where  no  other  strain  or 
variety  was  raised  in  the  <listrict,  or  entered 
the  plant  or  its  premises. 


•  Consisently  prcxlueing  croj»s  rating  among 
the  highest  yields  for  canning. 

•  Grown  and  saved  under  the  supervision  of 
Purdue  University  and  the  State  Entomo¬ 
logist  of  Indiana  as  certified  on  their  seal 
aflixcd  to  each  package. 


^Asgroi^ 


Associated  Seed  Groivers,  Inc, 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Neu)  Haven,  Connecticut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  Indianapolis  losAngclcs  Memphis  Salinas 


